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A Forward-looking Program in Christian Education... 


Education must be either Christian or pagan. 
Wheaton stands as always for the fundamental 
truths of the Bible. The world is at a crossroads. 
The direction of the future for the youth of today 
will be either godlessness or Christianity. Therefore 
the development and growth of a world-famous cen- 
ter of Christian education such as Wheaton College 
becomes increasingly important. Student body now 
includes representatives from 44 states and 15 other 
countries. Wheaton missionary roll contains the 
names of Alumni in 41 lands. 


Under her new president, recently inaugu- 
rated, Wheaton has launched a forward-look- 
ing program to meet increasing needs while 
continuing to uphold and advancé the full faith 
proclaimed by the motto of the school, ‘For 
Christ and His Kingdom”. 


President Edman 
greeting students. 


Striding Ahead in Popularity and Result 


Wheaton courses are vital. Over 400 course 
subjects afford broad educational opportu- 
nity including specialization in Music, Educa- 
tion, Pre-professional, Business, and Civilian 
Pilot Training. New Majors offered this year 

of Wheaton College in Secretarial Science and Home Economics. 
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“New Buildings Needed 


Increased facilities to serve Wheaton’s 
growing enrollment are necessary. Will 
you lend your aid to this high purpose 
either by an Annuity, Legacy, or Gift. 
The Annuity Plan assures you an in- 
come for life, reduces taxes, avoids liti- 
gation, saves attorney's fees and makes 

you executor of your own estate. Let 

us fully explain this plan without 

obligation. Mark coupon and mail to- 
day. 

Free pamphlet ‘‘Christian Youth 

; , Prepares’’ by Pres. Edman sent all 
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In times like these... your best buy is this longest- 
wearing “G-3” ALL-WEATHER .. at today’s low price 


HE news is filled with reasons 
why today you should buy tires 


that will last you a long, long time. 


And there are good substantial 
reasons why this big and better first- 
line Goodyear “G-3” All-Weather is 
the world’s biggest value for your 
money. 


It gives you greater non-skid safety. 
You can see it in those massed 
rows of sharp edged diamonds 
pointing in all directions—to halt 
tire-slip from any angle. 


Want to check that? Just mark off 


a foot of tread. Then measure 
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every one of those keen-cut gripping 
edges it contains. You'll find they 
total 19 feet in length—19 feet of 
road-holding grip in every single 
foot of tread. 


Plus a big mileage step-up 


But that’s not all. This new “G-3” 
All-Weather is armored with the 
toughest tread rubber, fortified 
against bruising with the sturdiest 
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cord carcass ever built into this 
famed long-distance tire. 


In brutal high-speed tests it averages 
THOUSANDS of miles longer tread 
wear than previous models. So big 
a mileage increase means many 
months’ extra service to you. 


You pay nothing 'extra for this plus 
mileage and safety—if you buy at 
present low prices. Today, first-line 
“G-3” All-Weather performance 
costs you less per mile than ever 
before. 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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By L. BRADLEY SPAUN 


ldo not ask of life that it be free 

From illness, or of friends untrue, 

From loss of loved ones who are dear to me, 
Long hours of toil, or irksome tasks to do, 

All days of sunshine, without clouds or rain, 
Besetting enemies, or base desire .. . 

‘Tis winter makes the summer come again... 


The metal gets its temper through the fire. 


only ask that God will point the way 

‘Twere best for me to tread while | am here, 
And give me strength and courage to obey, 
To do my part to bring His kingdom near; 
That | may finish every task begun, 


And at the end deserve to hear ‘Well done!’ 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE } 


Question: 
Could a negotiated peace be achieved 
whose terms would actually be observed? 


Answer: 


The basic objection to a negotiated 
peace now is the universal fear that 
Hitler’s promises would not be kept. 
This fear is fully justified. We believe 
that the United States should have a 
peace formula, a peace plan, that it 
should be sacrificial, dynamic, compre- 
hensive. We have stated the principles 
of such a plan, and these principles have 
been adopted by one great church com- 
munion and by the largest Christian 
youth organization in the world. 

A recent statement in an official 
Catholic publication proposes that nei- 
ther Hitler nor Mussolini nor Churchill 
should sit at the next peace table, but 
that each nation should select other rep- 
resentatives. This Catholic publication 
further proposes that the religions be 
represented by a delegate from the 
Vatican, one from the Church of Eng- 
land, one from German Protestantism, 
and one from American Protestantism, 
should America come into the war. 

Perhaps this is the first time that an 
authoritative Catholic journal has recog- 
nized and recommended Protestant par- 
ticipation in a significant international 
gathering. We believe that whatever 
rulers said or did, peoples, if they could 
become articulate, would support a real 
peace program. 


Question: 


Do you think the Secretaries of War 
and the Navy were right in opposing 
the bill prohibiting the sale of liquor 
within army training camps? 


Answer: 


The bill in question deals with the 
training camp areas—not the camps 
themselves. As I understand it, the 
secretaries take the position that since 
we do not have prohibition in the na- 
tion it is discrimination against army 
life and soldiers to place a special pro- 
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hibition in these areas. It may be diff- 
cult for us to debate the matter at this 
particular point. 

I do not think that liquor helps make 
good soldiers. General Pershing did not 
think so. He was very emphatic in the 
application of the very principle that 
has been discarded by our secretaries. 
There was a definite and complete pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors within all army areas. In the in- 
terests of physical and moral efficiency 
there should be now. 


Question: 


Do you not think that there is too 
much careless gossiping talk in church 
after the sermon? 


Answer: 


Well, if a stranger heard any at all— 
then there is too much! Let’s be very 
sure of this. If a stranger coming into 
the sanctuary and loving it, hears any 
frivolous conversation following the ser- 
mon, then there is entirely too much. 

We should order our conversation al- 
ways so as to promote not only good 
fellowship, but so as to promote the 
spiritual well-being of all the people who 
worship here. That question may do 
all of us a great deal of good. 


Question: 


I simply cannot like my husband's 
friends, and he feels the same way about 
mine. It is really serious for us. What 
can we do? 


Answer: . 


This question indicates that during 
the courtship, through the engagement 
period, too little attention was given to 
vital matters. Then, rather than now, 
is the time to discuss mutual friends. 
But it is not too late to work out of 
the difficulty. Surely there are a few 
whom these two enjoy being with, whom 
they together like. Start building from 
the ground up. Face frankly the prob- 
lem, and bring into your circle a few 
new faces. Beyond this, agree that each 
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will make concessions and that neither 
will ask the other to do all the giving-in. 

Again I remind those who may be 
interested that the courtship and en- 
gagement period should be the time for 
considering just such problems as the 
one raised in this question. 


Question: 

I have been told that a true Christian 
will read no articles or books other than 
the Holy Scriptures. In the chapters 
of Proverbs which call upon us to get 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, 
are we to assume that only by reading 
the Bible can we get these? 


Answer: 


I certainly do not think that it is 
enjoined upon us to confine our reading 
to the Bible. Quite the opposite is the 
truth, as I see it. It is when we read 
widely that we come to appreciate by 
comparison the unique character of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


Question: 

What do you know about the United 
Church of Canada? I have been told 
that it is really not a united church; that 
the Presbyterians finally did not go in. 


Answer: 


There is still a continuing Presbyterian 
Church in Canada that has more than 
one thousand congregations. It is a 
strong and fruitful communion. But 
more than two million Canadian citi- 
zens—over one-fifth of the population of 
Canada—belong to the United Church 
of Canada. It is a tremendously signifi- 
cant and vital Christian group. 600,000 
students are enrolled in the Sabbath 
schools, and more than 200,000 young 
people in its young people’s societies. 


Question: 

What may I believe concerning the 
booklet entitled “The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
Speaks”? This booklet charges Com- 
munism against the outstanding figures 
of the Federal Council. It seems to be 
authentic—places, dates, and all other 
particulars are carefully given. 


Answer: 


I believe that this publication is a 
vicious, cowardly, and _ pusillanimously 
false attack. Such a document, which 
is unsigned, needs with a sound and 
sober thinker no refutation. I have read 
the pamphlet, and I agree with another 
editor who suggests that those respon- 
sible for it deserve to be investigated 
by a “commission on lunacy.” 
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for your church 


AVE you ever noticed that some church interiors have a 
beauty and charm that never grows old or tiresome? 


Those are the churches whose furnishings seem to be exactly 
suited to the architectural motif—furnishings that are warm and 
inviting and distinctive, too. 


If you would like to learn how these churches achieve such beauty 
and distinction and how your church can achieve it too, 
just drop a card to the American Seating Company and 
ask for a free copy of a valuable new booklet; ‘‘The 
Church Beautiful.” 
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interest in Sunday afternoon service for 
it is their's in every part but the short 
talk given by a young student preacher 
who tells them of Christ and His love 
for little children. The children read 
the verses from the Bible, their choir 
sings the beautiful hymns. 


A vacation at Mont Lawn often means 
an introduction to church for many of 
our little guests—often the children 
of the city’s slums do not have church 
connections. Once we heard a little 
boy say “this must be God's place” 
and we thought we understood for 
Mont Lawn makes you feel that way. 
Perhaps that is what our contributors 
mean when they say they want to send 
a child to Mont Lawn so that he may 
have Christian influence. 


It will give you happiness to be 
part of this work for little children 
—tell them through your contribu- 
tions that you want them to have 
the good things of life that right- 
fully belong to all children. Give 
them the health and fun of a two 
weeks’ vacation at Mont Lawn. 
























Give what you can— 
but give TO-DAY. 
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VER the countryside for miles 
around can be heard the chimes 

of the bells of Mont Lawn as they call 
the children and neighbors to Sunday 
Chapel service. Filling the air with 
vibrant music they add to the glory of 
the day. It is easy to understand why 
you know it’s Sunday the minute you 
wake up in your city home for there is 
a great quiet which makes for contrast 
with the noisy days of the business 
week. But in the country, what is there 
in the air that makes you know it’s Sun- 
day? Is it the church bells or something 


else that fills the air with a special kind 
of peace? 

Sunday at Mont Lawn the children get 
all dressed up in their Sunday best. We 
have no uniforms at Mont Lawn—we 
encourage the children to bring their 
own clothes; often the charity group 
that sent them to us has outfitted them 
from shoes to dress. Mont Lawn has a 
large wardrobe of its own, there’s a full 
stock of dresses, shoes, sweaters, play- 
suits, everything necessary to make 
complete the scanty wardrobe of our 
little guests. The children have a special 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 


We want to be part of your work 
for little children — they have our 


sympathy and our prayers. 
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PRESIDENT: Every healthy American 
boy, some time or other, daydreams of 
the day when he will be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is the 
highest honor in the land—but when 
grown men put aside the daydreams of 
boyhood and look at the Presidency as 
men, they begin to think they’re lucky 
not to be President. Especially in times 
like these do we pity the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

On the promise never to send Amer- 
ican troops abroad, Mr. Roosevelt (plus 
other promises, accomplishments and 
attainments) got a third term; now he 
struggles with his soul and with a world 
situation beyond the control of any one 
man. Two of his recent statements re- 
flect his troubled spirit. One he made in 
the case of the Robin Moor: “We must 
take the sinking of the Robin Moor as 
... a warning that the United States 
may use the high seas of the world only 
with Nazi consent. .. We are not yield- 
ing and we do not propose to yield.” 
But what are we going to do about the 
freedom of the seas? How defend, pro- 
tect it? Does he mean fight? He doesn’t 
say. 

And when he said this month at Hyde 
Park that while we all hoped to stay 
clear of the war, that hope was one thing 
and belief another—what did _ that 
mean? Is it ominous, or harmless? Does 
he speak of war to come soon? Is he 
smoothing our road to war? Who 
knows? 

Wilson in 1917 did not want war; he 
was pushed into it by forces he could 
not master. McKinley in 1898 “prayed 
all night long” before asking for war on 
Spain—a conflict he could no more halt 
than Canute could halt the waters of 
the sea. Mr. Roosevelt is in exactly the 
same spot. If and when we go in—and 
this writer believes we will go “in”—it 
will be no more Mr. Roosevelt’s fault 
than the fault of the humblest voter in 
the land. The gods laugh at promises. 


ICKES: “Terrible Harold” Ickes, 
cracker-downer extraordinary of this ad- 
ministration, has been handed a job 
that must give him pause for rejoicing; 
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he is Oil Coordinator, and next to being 
a general or an admiral there is probably 
no more cracker-downer job in the whole 
defense setup. Mr. Ickes has power: he 
is using it. 

He used it against a little Japanese 
tanker in Philadelphia just the other day. 
The Azama Marw was loading oil; ad- 
vised of it, Mr. Ickes stepped in—and 
the Azama sailed with her hold and 
tanks empty! Hours later the President 
put all U. S. petroleum products under 
export control, forbidding shipment from 
Atlantic ports to anywhere except the 
Western Hemisphere, the British Empire 
and Egypt. The country cheered—or 
should have cheered. 

Mr. Ickes threatens Eastern motorists 
with “gasless Sundays.” There are two 
reasons why we like that. One is that 
it would be a good way for the man in 
moderate circumstances to help national 
defense; the other is that we are sick of 
Sundays that are made a bedlam by an 
auto traffic that has become impossibly 
heavy. The American family would gain 
a lot by leaving the “old bus” in the 
garage over the Sabbath. 

But we are 100 per cent anti-gasless 
Sundays if the gas we save is to go to 
Japan! Billions of gallons for defense, 
not one gill to Japan. 





ROUNDUP: The net of the F.B.I. 
dropped quickly this month, after long 
preparation; a young army of Nazi spies 
had been heading for the last roundup 
for quite some time, and they never 
knew it. The government moved swiftly 
in the wake of the F.B.I., hustled the 
cases before Grand Jury for indictment, 
and it won’t be long before the culprits 
will be in durance vile, wishing they 
had the wings of angels. 

Sometimes, we try to figure out why 
there are people like this in a country 
like this. We can understand a man who 
is foreign-born retaining a love for the 
land of his birth; having seen Venice, 
we can appreciate an Italian singing 
Santa Lucia. But retaining such a love 
is one thing, and deliberately setting 
one’s self to destroy everything this 
country stands for while enjoying its 
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protection and freedom, is quite another. 
A term in jail seems to us a trifling 
penalty for that. 

We wonder how many of these borers- 
from-within would go aboard a ship on 
which this Government would give them 
free passage back to Gestapo-land, or 
the Soviet paradise. Not one in ten 
thousand! 


PAYING: Whether or no we actually 
get into this war, we’re going to pay for 
it. Congress this month passed the stiff- 
est tax bill in American history. Con- 
gress hesitated, but not much. 

Mr. Morgenthau asked originally for 
$1,517,100,000 in new taxes; the Ways 
and Means Committee cut that down 
to $1,360,300,000. But they made up the 
difference in upping the proposed $933,- 
500,000 increase in corporation taxes to 
a rollicking $1,255,200,000. That was 
$164,900,000 more than Mr. Morgenthau 
had suggested. And the Congressmen, 
election-conscious, are said to be “tax- 
shy!” 

This will bring the nation’s tax bill on 
individual incomes up to $3,583,600,000 
in 1942—an average of $27 for every 
man, woman and child in the country! 
And the end is not yet! Men who under- 
stand figures are shaking their heads; if 
they were worried about New Deal 
spending awhile back, what must be 
their worries now? Where is all the 
money coming from? But John Q. Citi- 
zen, we think, is not lying awake nights 
trying to figure that out; he elected the 
President to do his worrying for him, 
and he figures that stiff as the price is, 
and though the U.S. never gets a penny 
of it back from abroad, it is still a lot 
cheaper than blood. 

Personally, as reporter, we’ve given up 
trying to get a clear picture of what 
these figures mean. But we remember 
that a lot of the young fellows we played 
ball with in high school lie today in 
Flanders fields. Anything is cheaper 
than that! 


MIXED EMOTIONS: The outbreak of 
hostilities between Germany and Russia 
roused mixed emotions in the U.S. In- 
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terventionist Senator Pepper called im- 
mediately for quick help for Russia. Ex- 
President Hoover went on a nation-wide 
broadcast to give his reasons for staying 
clear of the mess, refusing all aid to 
Russia. Burton K. Wheeler chuckled: 
“We can just let Joe Stalin and the other 
dictators fight it out.” Norman Thomas 
saw it as one more reason for keeping 
America clear of war. 

It seems to this editor that Senator 
Walter F. George of Georgia, Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, was one of the precious few 
to put his finger squarely on the sore 
spot in the whole situation. He felt that 
the Nazi onslaught against the Soviet 
might bring a false sense of relief to U.S. 
citizens, and allow our defense effort to 
bog down. 

That’s the last thing in the world that 
should happen. For if Hitler gets, with 
a minimum of cost, that Urkainian 
wheat and Caucasian oil, we will be 
forced to quadruple our defense spend- 
ing, in a hurry. Hitler may be facing 
ruin in Russia; if he wins quickly, we 
may be facing ruin. We'd better be 
ready. ... 


ABOUT FACE: Almost ridiculous are 
the gyrations of U.S. Communist lead- 
ers, trying to tell a sensible story to their 
followers and fellow-travelers as the 
scene shifts in Europe. The Reds are 
doing the about-face so fast and so often 
that they are dizzy and in danger of go- 
ing into a ludicrous collapse. For in- 
stance: 

Twenty-two months ago, when Hitler 
and Stalin brought off their non-aggres- 
sion pact, the American Communists 
called it “a wonderful contribution to 
peace.” Just as the Nazis were starting 
their march to Moscow the Daily Work- 
er (NY) ridiculed the “lying report” 
that the two dictators had parted com- 
pany and called again on America to 
stay out of the war. But twenty-four 
hours after they learned that Hitler had 
moved in on Stalin, they denounced Am- 
bitious Adolf for making an “unprovoked 
criminal attack upon the greatest cham- 
pion of peace, freedom and national in- 
dependence” and called in high funk for 
the U.S. to give “full support and co- 
operation to the Soviet Union in its 
struggle against Hitlerism.” 

Once or twice, in these columns, we 
have had to eat our words; being human, 
we err. But thank heaven we're not 
working for the Daily Worker. Every 
morning, we are told, the entire Worker 
staff does an hour of about-face calis- 
thenics before settling down to the day’s 
propaganda. 


LABOR: In at least one quarter, the 
ill wind out of Russia blows good and 
not evil: it is a boon to American labor. 
It will definitely mean the end of Com- 
munist-inspired strikes and it may be a 
new broom to sweep out of Labor a lot 
of Soviet trash. 
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Along the labor front, the most im- 
pressive news is the change of front in 
the shops of Henry Ford. Mr. Ford, 
ever since his Model T days, has been 
fighting unions; now he goes the whole 
way with them, and turns out a car with 
the union label. One reporter (not on 
Christian Herald) summed it up blithely 
and brilliantly thus: “Hell froze over 
last week in Detroit.” 

Mr. Ford went a lot further than even 
General Motors and Chrysler, neither of 
which have yet established union shops. 
Mr. Ford granted: 

Union shops for all Ford plants—some 
120,000 employees. 

A check-off system whereby the com- 
pany deducts and pays union dues. 

A wage scale equal to any in the in- 
dustry. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


DR. THOMAS FRANKLIN DORNBLASER, LUTHERAN 
MINISTER, WAS BORN JUNE 27, 1841, AND IS 
THEREFORE A CENTENARIAN. HE WAS AN ACTIVE 
PASTOR IN CHICAGO UNTIL HE WAS SEVENTY- 
SIX, AND IS STILL PASTOR EMERITUS OF THE 
SAME CHURCH, AND HALE, HEARTY AND ACTIVE 


A “grievance system,” under shop 
stewards and grievance committees with- 
out an appeal board, with company and 
union equally represented. 

The age of miracles is not dead! 


RECORDS: Herbert Hoover, crossing 
the North Sea in 1914 to play a major 
role in the war and the peace, got an 
idea. He recalled that we know too little 
of important historical eras because the 
official records of those eras have been 
lost. He resolved to get his hands on 
the records of World War I, get them 
into a safe place, and keep them there 
until some good historian could find 
time to go at them leisurely and tell the 
world what had really happened, and 
why. 






Last month Mr. Hoover threw open 
the Hoover Library of War, Revolution 
and Peace on the campus of Stanford 
University. In that Library are literally 
boatloads of records. Fifteen carloads 
came from the first German President, 
Fritz Ebert; they contain the complete 
secret minutes of the German Supreme 
War Council! There are Red records, 
secret Bolshevist archives, rescued from 
a barn in Finland. There are also 25,000 
volumes of official publications by 60 
European governments; 80,000 pam- 
phlets; 1724 newspapers in 26 languages; 
2060 General Staff maps used in the 
World War; 281,000 feet of film and— 
bring on your mystery writers!—a trunk 
holding the records of a woman spy, 
thought to be Mata Hari. 

Some of them, Mr. Hoover promised, 
would not be opened and read for thirty 
years. When they are opened and read, 
we will have a real story of what hap- 
pened and why. 

Mr. Hoover deserves a congressional 
medal for this one. He is smart, what- 
ever his politics: smart enough to know 
that social and political archives give a 
far more truthful and valuable account 
of an era than military records ever 
could. 

Now if someone will only subsidize 
this writer, and just let him browse in 
that Hoover Library! That would be 
heaven. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION: 
The annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor 
was held in the Convention Hall at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, beginning Au- 
gust 8th. Governor Stassen of Minne- 
sota received the Distinguished Service 
Award, and made an address to the Con- 
vention. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale and 
other distinguished ministers spoke. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, President of the So- 
ciety, presided over the meetings. The 
attendance was thought to have broken 
all records. 


BACK ON THE AIR: Richard Maxwell’s 
broadcast, “Songs of Cheer and Com- 
fort,” returned to the air June 30th. It 
will be heard daily, Mondays through 
Fridays, from 4:00 to 4:15. During the 
summer Mr. Maxwell has been broad- 
casting “Friend in Deed,” but that has 
now ended. 


ABR OAD 


MOSCOW: This morning the Ger- 
mans were half-way to.Moscow; before 
we get through writing this they will 
probably be hammering at the gates of 
the Soviet capital. And then again, they 
may not. Who knows? 

Who knows anything about what’s 
really going on along the roads to Mos- 
cow and Leningrad? Of all the impos- 
sible information we have had on this 
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impossible war, the information coming 
through on the Russo-German brawl is 
by all odds the worst. There is not much 
sense in listening to the radio, nor in 
reading the headlines. It is ninety-nine 
per cent lying propaganda, dished up by 
two expert liars. 

One thing we can be sure of is Hit- 
ler’s reason for starting it. He may 
know that Napoleon sealed his doom 
with a march on Moscow, but that 
wouldn’t stop a man as hungry as Hit- 
ler. Why did he leap at Stalin? Well, 
first and foremost, his blitz against 
Britain hasn’t come off. He _ hasn’t 
gained air superiority over England; he 
hasn’t discouraged John Bull a bit. 
Napoleon found that out, too. 

His campaign in the Middle and Near 
East is stalemated. There, fighting far 
from his bases, he meets an enemy with 
a fine position extending deep into 
Africa. The Germans are bogged down 
in Libya. 

To gain supplies—wheat, oil—for 
those two campaigns, Hitler looks to the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus. He must 
either get that in a hurry, or he is lost. 
If he can get it quickly, he will make the 
Reich all but impregnable against the 
British blockade. 

But if the Russians can hold out for 
three months, the Germans will face a 
desperate winter of fighting on three 
fronts! 


CHANCES: Can the Nazis blitz the 
Russians? It would be silly to predict 
anything here, for there are too many 
unpredictable factors involved. 

It was smart old von Hindenburg who 
said, “Any general who fights the Rus- 
sians can be sure of one thing: he will 
be outnumbered.” Russia has that one 
commodity that Hitler fears: man power. 
Three million Russians right now are 
facing two million Germans between the 
Arctic and the Black Sea. But that’s 
only part of it; experts tell us that Rus- 
sia has no less than twenty million men 
ready for this war—five million at the 
front, fifteen in reserve! 


And Russia has machinery—as much 
and more war machinery than Germany 
has. The question is: can the Russians 
use it? They have an almost childish 
faith in the power of the machine, de- 
veloped since Stalin came to power. She 
invented the parachute-fighter; she has 
an air fleet equal to Hitler’s, if not 
greater. But. . . ! The Russian is a 
slow individual. He has never thought 
fast; he is, truth be told, the poorest 
soldier in Europe. 

Poor, yet he learned some valuable 
lessons against Finland. He looked very 
bad through most of that war—yet he 
won it, on the toughest proving-ground 
he could possibly have selected. Now, 
under the youngest Marshal in Europe 
—46-year-old Semion Konstantinovich 
Timoshenko—the Russians have ban- 


ished political commissars from the 
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army, improved their small mechanized 
units, trained a whole nation against the 
day when they must meet Germany! 
This, we think, will not be a short war. 


WIN, LOSE: Suppose we: predicate a 
situation in which Hitler has won. Sup- 
pose he gets the Ukraine. What has he 
won? The Russians long ago laid plans 
under which “crop-dusting” planes 
would destroy whatever crops there are 
this year, in the Ukraine; this means 
that. Hitler will be at least a year in 
getting any food out of that bread- 
basket. Much of the Caucasian oil will 
be either destroyed or made useless. 
And the Nazis will have a country of 
8,819,791 sq. miles and 170,467,186 peo- 
ple to hold down with the already over- 
worked Gestapo. That’s a large order— 
especially when Russians make up only 
58.41 per cent of the population. 

Russia has suffered too much for her 
Communism to surrender it easily. Oc- 
cupation will be as desperate an affair 
for the Nazis as the capture of the land. 
When Napoleon struck at Russia, Czar 
Alexander spread a map of his huge 
territory over a table and said to his 
officers, “He will have to go to the ends 
of the earth to find happiness!” Na- 
poleon never found it. 


Of one advantage, however, Hitler is 
certain. With Russia unarmed, he can 
drop Turkey into his yawning bag of 
trophies; he will then be free to strike 
at the Irak frontier, and there badly 
threaten the British in the Near East. 


LIBYA: Rifle barrels are so hot in 
Libya that they burn the hand that 
touches them. Water is brackish, nau- 
seating; nobody dares look at the ther- 
mometer. In that inferno, the British 
are dug in along the old _ battle-lines 
around Sollum—after another setback. 

In a furnace of 110-degree heat, the 
British thrust at the Germans in a long 
sweep from Sollum through Fort Capuz- 
zo and Bardia. They gained ground 
quickly; British hopes shot high. They 
were meeting the Germans on equal 
terms, and beating them! Then, from 
nowhere, came moving mechanized pin- 
cers that threatened the whole British 
force—one hundred tanks that the Brit- 
ish just didn’t know were there. The 
British retreated to their former lines. 


AFTERMATH: War, war, war. We're 
beginning to hate the job of reporting 
it, even on such a paper as Christian 
Herald, but it affords all the news there 
is, abroad, so thus it must be. As a con- 
clusion to this month’s blitz and blood, 
it might be well to look ahead to the 
aftermath of war—to what must come 
when it’s over. 

That, too, is a bitter pill. If Hitler 
wins, we have Nazism. If we help Rus- 
sia win, and crush Germany, will Com- 
munism rage over a devastated Europe? 
Communism thrives on hunger, despera- 





tion, pain. There will be good soil for 
Soviet seeds when the peace comes! 

And there seems to us to be but one 
cure for it, one preventive. The forces 
of Christianity must begin now to pre- 
pare against the chaos of aftermath. It 
will not do to throw every ounce of our 
strength and resource into a war that 
will leave us weak as water when the 
thing has been finished; some strength, 
some thought and preparation, must go 
into planning against the peace. 

That, thank God, is being done. The 
Sword of the Spirit Movement in Eng- 
land; the Toronto Conference; the Jap- 
anese-American discussions at Riverside 
all point to the fact that Christian lead- 
ers are well aware of the rough road 
ahead, and that they are getting their 
religious vehicles in trim to travel them. 

Win the war first, certainly! But 
while we are winning it, let’s keep a 
sharp eye on what we are to do after 
we've won. The Church must not suffer 
a Versailles. 


KAGAWA: Toyohiko Kagawa, al- 
ready mentioned in these columns, is 
back in Japan as we go to press. He is 
foreign news of first water; we can’t 
close the column without mentioning 
him. 

Kagawa’s visit to the U.S. is as 
strange, in a way, as Hess’ visit to Scot- 
land. Here is a man coming from a 
country teetering on the brink of war 
with the United States; here is a re- 
ligious “left-winger” who has organized 
trade unions and cooperatives and who 
takes the church to task, repeatedly; 
here is a man who has been popping in 
and out of jail, in Japan, like a human 
jumping-jack. (He has all the energy 
of a jumping-jack, when you sit down 
to talk with him.) With a record like 
that behind him, he comes here to talk 
of the Kingdom of God—and America 
welcomes him with open arms. He 
spoke to tens of thousands. .. . 

Kagawa is Exhibit A in the case of 
Christ against Mars; he is final proof 
that the world still puts faith and Chris- 
tian works above nationality and prej- 
udice. Au Revoir, Kagawa. Come 
again! 


SWEDES, BIBLE: Little Sweden, still 
picking her perilous way among the Eu- 
ropean belligerents, is being heartened by 
an appeal circulated by the Swedish bish- 
ops which calls them to new spiritual 
strength in their desperate hour by a new 
reliance on the Bible. “The language of 
the Bible,” say the Bishops, “has be- 
come the voice and property of our spirit. 
... Freedom of thought and faith, justice 
applying impartially to all, have their 
deepest roots in the teachings of the Bible 














































































































































































































of the infinite worth of the soul and the 
equality of all before God.” 

It takes courage of a high order for a 
small nation, caught between the pincers 
of Hitler-worshiping Germany on the 
one hand and atheist Russia on the other, 
to talk like this at such an hour. Granted 
more Swedes, Europe will have no Bible 
blackout. 


BUSY SUMMER: Ardent churchmen 
who bewail and bemoan the fact that 
“The churches are dead as door nails all 
summer,” should read carefully the sched- 
ule of church and _ church-sponsored 
camps, assemblies, institutes and schools 
this year. To wit: 

Forty-one schools, institutes and 
camps designed for rural ministers will be 
held in theological and agricultural 
schools throughout the summer; the 
Quakers will have twelve separate insti- 
tutes of international relations; the Na- 
tional Council of Methodist Youth spon- 
sors two work camps; the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. has 200 summer 
conferences for young people; the United 
Christian Youth Movement will hold six 
regional planning conferences. Add to 
that the almost countless evangelistic and 
revival meetings, “ashrams,” etc., and 
such famous gatherings as the Inter-faith 
Institute of Human Relations at Wil- 
liamstown, and you have a faint idea that 
religion is still big business through the 
summer doldrums. 


An old friend of ye editor used to fight 
vacations for the preachers on the ground 
that “the devil never takes a vacation.” 
If he could only come back, and read this! 


LAYMEN: The Layman’s Missionary 
Movement has had a rather here-today- 
and-gone-tomorrow existence since its 
founding in 1906. The Movement was 
dissolved in 1918, leaving only a skeleton 
staff in Chicago. Now we read of new 
flesh being put on the skeleton. Surgeon- 
in-chief is a little Japanese—a “radical,” 
a rich man’s son who went down to live 
in the slums and perhaps the greatest 
Christian of the age—Toyohiko Kagawa. 

Kagawa went “on tour” for the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Council for some weeks 
past, just prior to his return to Japan. 
He thinks a layman interest can work 
new miracles in foreign missions and 
world Christianity for, as he puts it, 
“Economics are vitally important in for- 
eign missions work, and preachers know 
nothing of economics.” 

He may have something there; preach- 
ers are, as a rule, not economists but 
theologians. Yet the ability of some 
preachers to send two children to college 
on a salary of $1200 a year says some- 
thing for practical economics, if nothing 
for theroy. 

Don’t mistake us: we heartily second 
the motion to revive the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, and to make it a real 
power in the world crusade for God that 
must come with the peace. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? Liberal, Mis- 
souri, is the name of a small western Mis- 
souri community founded more than fifty 
years ago. It was founded as a free- 
thinkers’ paradise: there was in all Liberal 
to be no God, no devil, no church and 
no saloon. We might expect such a 
community to thrive on such a liberal 
(?) program across these years when the 
world was supposed to be drifting away 
from God, but it has not prospered, at 
least as a liberal paradise. Today, the 
town has eight hundred people and a 
church for every hundred! 

Oh, well, time marches on. 
the Kingdom of God. 


So does 


FORTUNE: Fortune, the magazine for 
millionaires, magnates 


and ambitious 





© Wide World 


COLONEL WILLIAM J. ‘“‘WILD BILL’’ DON- 
OVAN, WHO, IT IS STATED, WILL SOON BE 
APPOINTED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
TO THE NEW POST OF COORDINATOR OF 
INTELLIGENCE IN WASHINGTON 


What he says: 


“The machine is at last conquered 
by moral power.” 


business men, took its second blast at the 
churches in the June issue. It claims that: 
“Religious leaders have failed to awaken 
in us a new faith in God” and that the 
Church “is just as confused as anyone 
else” in relation to the present crisis. Also, 
that the answer to the problems facing 
America “is a spiritual answer.” 

We disagree heartily with the first 
statement, agree more heartily with the 
third. So far as confusion is concerned, 
of course the Church is confused over 
the world situation; is there any reason 
why the Church, alone among all other 
contemporary institutions humanly main- 
tained, should not be confused? But 
that confusion, it seems to us, is not all 
bad; it is a sign that we still have such a 














thing as religious freedom in this country, 
and the right to think as we wish to 
think—and no two of us, in Church or 
anywhere else, ever think exactly the 
same. 

And it is too much to blame the 
Church for not supplying a blanket an- 
swer, spiritually. Of course the answer 
to our chaos is spiritual—but the Church- 
es were insisting upon that since long, 
long before Fortune ever got into the 
publishing business. The trouble has 
been that the world was so business- 
minded that it wouldn’t listen; it was 
bound hand and foot with the same com- 
mercial sinews that keep Fortune alive! 


PARTY: The new Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in the US.A., com- 
ing home from the Assembly that elected 
him, made a plea for a “well-defined re- 
ligious political party.” We do not have 
all the details on this, but instinctively 
we disagree. 

Much as we want a Christian order of 
things in this country and this world, we 
do not believe that it will be brought 
about with the weapons of politics. Rath- 
er it will come when we get enough 
Christian politicians. The abundant life 
rises out of a spirit, not out of a po- 
litical party, even though it be a party 
made up one hundred per cent of men 
who think religiously as we think. 

Too many times, we have seen perfect- 
ly well-intentioned Christian gentlemen 
dive off the political springboard, try to 
play the old game, enlist the services of 
wiser old political bosses who knew all 
the answers and all the tricks—and find 
their efforts hopelessly wasted. Let’s be 
sure we get Christian statesmen; then we 
will get a Christian order in which all 
churches and even all religions will be free 
and equal. There is no short cut to that, 
any more than there is a short-cut to 
geometry. 


HERE AND THERE: The Episcopalians 
are drafting a new law on marriage and 
divorce, for consideration at their Gen- 
eral Convention at St. Louis in 1943... 
A clergyman in St. Paul opposes hold- 
ing baccalaureate services in public 
schools; it violates church-and-state; 
how? ... Eight Conscientious Objector 
camps are now functioning; the Quakers 
are making up deficiencies in cases 
where objectors of other denominations 
are not granted the necessary thirty- 
five dollars a month . . . The Federal 
Council and nation-wide clerical protest 
against race discriminations in defense 
industries evidently bore fruit; the Presi- 
dent has cracked down . . . Two Men- 
nonite preachers were recently selected 
by lot in Pa.; we think seminaries and 
stiff church examining boards a better 
way ... The fifth clergyman has been 
appointed by Michigan’s governor to 
help settle labor disputes . . . Pitcairn Is- 
land, famous for“The Bounty” mutineers, 
is one hundred per cent Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist . . . That’s all for this month. 
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AFTER IT: In The Brewer’s Digest for 
May, 1941, we read: 

“One of the finest things that could 
have happened to the brewing industry 
was the insistence of high ranking officers 
to make beer available at army camps 
.. . The opportunity presented to the 
brewing industry by this measure is so 
obvious that it is superfluous to go into 
it in detail. Here is a chance for brew- 
ers to cultivate a taste for beer in mil- 
lions of young men who will eventually 
constitute the largest beer-consuming 
section of our population.” 

They’re after it! What difference does 
it make what happens to the soldiers 
after the camp closes down? 





SCARED? Tap and Tavern, another 
liquor sheet, runs a bold editorial under 
the caption, “Fight The Drift to Prohi- 
bition,” trying to arouse the industry to 
action against the Sheppard Bill: “Li- 
censees! Wake up! Rouse your patrons, 
your friends, and everybody within sound 
of your voice to the Sheppard bill . . . 
This is the real thing, the first step 
toward imposing prohibition as a war- 
time emergency measure .. .” 


So that’s what they’re worried about. 
They have good reason. Whether it 
comes in wartime or not, prohibition will 
come back—when the better people in 
the country rebel against seeing the bar- 
room habitues roused by a money-mad 
industry to control the law of the land. 


BOOTLEG: It is estimated that one- 
third of the rum sold in the United 
States is bootlegged. In the period from 
1934 to 1941, the seizures in the state 
of New Jersey amounted to 1970 stills 
and 532,016 gallons of denatured alco- 
hol. 

If this be true of the Garden State, 
what must it be down South, where the 
moonshiner still holds forth? Good old 
repeal! It settled everything. 


GENERALS: So long as we are on the 
subject of beer in the camps, suppose 
we look at the words of two generals, 
who should know what they’re talking 
about. 

General Sir Reginald Hart: “As an 
officer I support temperance because I 
know that officers and men who avoid 
drink are physically and mentally effi- 
cient . . . and their power of resistance 
is strengthened.” 

General Wm. Crozier (U.S.): “The 
history of alcohol . . . leads me to the 
conclusion that if ever this country 
(USA!) again becomes embroiled in a 
fight for its existence, . . . the manu- 
facture, sale and consumption of all 
spirits should be controlled by law. 

We wonder what the Brewer’s Digest 
thinks of that? 
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Out of the Night 


N LOS ANGELES it is ten o'clock; in Detroit, one; in 
Schenectady it is two o'clock in the morning. 


In Los Angeles a young riveter moves a little faster down the 
row of rivets that stitches a gleaming airfoil. In Detroit a helmeted 
welder concentrates on the harsh arc that knits two pieces of steel 
plate. In Schenectady a veteran machinist watches a little more 
intently the lathe tool that pares a precise 1/1000 of an inch from 
a 20-inch steel shaft. 


Listen! You will hear them: staccato beat of rivet guns... 
crackle of welding torches . . . harsh whisper of turning lathes. 
The sounds of America working! 


Look! You will see them: factory windows ablaze at night... 
long freights rolling by in the twilight . . . somewhere in New- 
foundland six bombers, motors idling, poised eastward on a runway 
in the gray dawn. The signs of America producing! 


Many men, many places, three shifts. But ome job—to make 
America secure. 


Different machines, making different things—bombers in Los 
Angeles, tanks in Detroit, generators in Schenectady. But behind 
them all ove universal force: electric power—turning lathes, joining 
metals, providing a changeless, universal light. 


For more than 60 years electricity has been the power that makes 
all work kin. In itself one of the major industries that have con- 
tributed so much to American life—contributing now in its own 
right to national defense—electricity is today vital to all the others 
as they labor “‘all-out’’ in America’s defense. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


952-211N6-211 
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WAITING ON THE 
THIRD FLOOR BACK” 


T WAS just before Easter. One of the successful 
lawyers of a great American city knocked at the 
door of a small third-story tenement apartment. 

Presently he was ushered into a scrupulously clean, 
though meagerly furnished, combination sitting and 
dining room. There he met a father and mother, 
with their two children, a little girl and a small boy. 
He had not come to collect the rent; he was not 
there professionally. The conversation was about 
Easter, membership in the church, seeking and find- 
ing a personal Saviour. The lawyer never spoke more 
effectively before a judge or jury. He won his case! 

Today that entire family is in the church—the 
lawyer’s church. 

It was not the only visit that the lawyer made in 
that pre-Easter period. He spent a very consid- 
erable part of his time—practically every evening— 
with one of the pastors of his church, in going from 
home to home; and I have heard him say that these 
visits gave him greater happiness than he could 
describe. 

In the small apartment of the third floor back, he 
discovered that the head of the house was an ex- 
service man. Eagerly the small boy drew a tin box 
from beneath the bed and brought forth a Distin- 
guished Service Cross, saying, “Father gave it to 
me!” And the sister, not to be outdone, produced 
another medal, won with bravery on the Western 
Front. “And Father gave me this!” she said. With 
that, all restraint was dismissed, and the man who 
had gone with the colors to France told of how over- 
seas he met the pastor of the lawyer’s church and 
heard him speak. 

He had been waiting for that visit. To be sure, 
he had not invited it and never would have extended 
a formal invitation. But he had been waiting. When 
it came, he was ready. That visit—the first of its 
kind to the humble home on the third floor back— 
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brought two adults and two children into the King. 
dom of Heaven. No wonder the lawyer had a good 
time! 

In the first year of the great depression, the year 
when the banks closed, a distinguished clergyman 
sent a telegram to the president of a bank in an 
Indiana city. It read: “Flying direct to you.” The 
clergyman’s denomination had a deposit of more 
than a million dollars in that particular bank. The 
banker assumed that the clergyman was making a 
hysterical flight from California in a wild effort to 
protect the financial interest of his church. It was a 
natural assumption. 

In less than twenty hours after the telegram was 
received, the clergyman walked into the banker’s 
office. As he came through the door, he threw out 
his hand in characteristic gesture and said, “John, 
I am here to tell you that I am standing by, that I 
have you in my thoughts and prayers, and that I 
know everything is all right. I am not worrying about 
our fund: I trust you and the bank!” 

Well, until that moment the banker had been 
master of himself completely. That surprise almost 
brought about a collapse. But the inevitable reaction 
was courage and power. Said he afterward, “I 
didn’t know it, but all my life I had waited for 
that visit!” 

In every city of America, in every community of 
the earth, are little families on the “third floor back” 
waiting for your visit—are bankers who never had 
from you or from any other man the vote of confi- 
dence that every man needs to be at his best. Your 
church and mine would prosper immeasurably by 






engaging the services of its members, men and i 
women of every station and degree, in year-round 
visitations. There are scarcely ‘ess than seventy ta 
million unchurched, indifferent Protestants in the - 
United States. They are of the tradition, but they r 
have lost every vital contact with the Church. You tl 
and I, every church member, have a responsibility p 
for this vast community, which is a menace to Amer- 
ican democracy. And there is not a church member ti 
anywhere who could not duplicate the experience © 
of the lawyer who climbed to that apartment on ; 
the third floor back. ‘ 
Consider the returns on the investment of an s 
hour: an entire family brought into the church and e 


the Kingdom, a direct and patriotic contribution to 
community welfare, and the man who made the 
visit experiencing the joy that is supreme. You 
have been missing something that you can’t afford 
to lose, and your loss is Christ’s sorrow. 

On the “third floor back,” or in the office or in the 
shop or on the farm or in the home—somewhere— 
is some one waiting for you. 


Denil fl 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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Madame Chiang Kai-shek prepares fo dress the leg of a wounded soldier in a hospital at Hankow 


5 “Pp opax the most exciting news 

DY on any Christian front comes 

Ox “4d from China. There Christians are 
taking a major part in what historians 
some day may well call the most sig- 
nificant development of the Twentieth 
Century—the transformation of China, 
the world’s most populous nation and 
potentially its greatest. 

Many Americans know that Chris- 
tianity in China is largely an American 
export—that for over a century the 
United States has supplied two-thirds of 
its Protestant missionary support and 
now provides three-fourths of the over- 
seas financial support for Chinese Prot- 
estant and Catholic missions alike. 

But few are aware of the amazing fact 
that four-fifths of all the American citi- 
zens now in Free China are church work- 
ers. In the parts of China held by Jap- 
anese troops the percentage is almost as 
high. Christianity now enjoys the great- 
est esteem and influence it has ever had 
in China. 

Last month I wrote on the situation of 
Japanese Christianity for Christian Her- 
ald, There the bright hopes of a decade 
ago are threatened by rampant Japanese 
nationalism, though Japan’s churchmen 
are facing their problems with Christian 
fortitude and statesmanship. The great 
era of the foreign missionary and foreign 
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mission aid has definitely ended in Japan. 
China, on the other hand, offers both a 
tremendous opportunity. 

What makes this still more startling is 
the contrast with 1927, when missionaries 


and their families were pouring out in 
terrified streams to Shanghai from the 
stations of the interior. In January 1927, 
8,250 Protestant missionaries were in 
China. A year later only 3,183 were left 
—mostly at stations on the coast. Then 
Chinese revolutionaries hounded mission- 
aries from one end of the Yangtze to the 
other as “the running dogs of imperial- 
ism.” The hated imperialism with which 
they wrongly identified missions was 
largely Anglo-American. 

Now the United States and England, 
no longer hated, are two Christian friends 
on whose support Christian Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek is counting to free 
China from the non-Christian Japanese 
invaders. The change is due entirely to 
the war with Japan and the heroism 
which foreign missionaries have shown 
during the struggle. 

In 1927, Chungking’s Christians took 
refuge with foreign business men in a 
frightened huddle on the south bank of 
the Yangtze. In Chengtu, missionaries 
gathered on the spreading campus of 
West China Union University while a 
few friendly Chinese paced back and 
forth at the gates to ward off the anti- 
Christian mob. 

But in 1941, the Governor of Szechwan 
Province comes each Sunday morning to 
worship at the once-beleaguered univer- 
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sity chapel in Chengtu. In Chungking, 
the Christian leader of China rules with 
his Christian wife, aided by a Christian 
Finance Minister and a host of other 
Christian officials. 

The missionaries’ flight has been com- 
pletely reversed. The Chinese Govern- 
ment not only publicly invites all mis- 
sionaries forced to leave Japanese-held 
areas to come to the interior, but offers 
them free transportation. The Chinese 
Ministry of Finance makes all arrange- 
ments in Hongkong for missionaries wish- 
ing to fly to Chungking. Chinese officials, 
business men and visitors must wait, 
while missionaries are given privileged 
bookings on the crowded planes. Some 
200 foreign missionaries have thus 
reached Free China’s capital from occu- 
pied China in the last six months. 

Government money subsidizes Chris- 
tian colleges, Christian hospitals, Chris- 
tian service councils. Government ap- 
propriations are made for Christian 
evangelists who go to the tribal districts 
of China’s Far Western frontier. And 
the popular identification of Christianity 
with the Chinese nationalist cause has 
gone so far that the world head of the 
Y.M.C.A., Eugene E. Barnett, who 
spent twenty-six years doing Y work in 
China and knows the country as do few 
Americans, actually calls the identifica- 
tion a “disastrous danger,” fearing “this 
peril of making Christ subservient to 
Caesar.” 

But Chiang Kai-shek is no Caesar of 
the Russian, German or Roman stripe. 
Few heads of the world’s great states are 
notable as practicing Christians—and no 
ruler practices Christianity more sincere- 
ly than he does. However pressing his 
duties, he spends an hour each morning 
in prayer and meditation. His recent 
reading, besides the Bible, has included 
Stanley Jones’ “Victorious Living” and 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” (the Chi- 
nese title for which is Tien Lu Li Chen 
—‘The Journey Over the Heavenly 
Road”). 

A Canadian missionary who dined last 
spring with the Generalissimo and Ma- 
dame Chiang and afterwards was invited 
to remain for evening prayer describes 
the devotions as follows: 

“T never expect to hear such a prayer 
again in all my life. The General began 
with a simple personal expression of 
gratitude for their personal safety. Then 
he added thanks for the courage of the 
nation under fire. Then he prayed for 
strength for the men in the field and 
along the firing lines. Then he prayed 
for strength for himself. But the most 
amazing thing in his prayer was a plea 
that God would help him and help China 
not to hate the Japanese people. He 
prayed for the Japanese Christians and 
all the suffering multitudes of Japan 
whose impoverishment made the war on 
China possible.” 

Gracious Madame Chiang, a Wellesley 
graduate who helped convert her famous 
husband to Christianity before their mar- 
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A group of soldiers at TanYang, Hopei, listening to a pep talk by a Christian Y worker 


riage, is equally religious. Typical in- 
stance of their practical Christianity is 
the New Life Movement they started in 
1934 to educate and clean up the Chi- 
nese, to fight superstition, ignorance and 
corruption, even to curb such Chinese 
habits as spitting in public. One Amer- 
ican observer has shrewdly summed up 
the New Life Movement as a blend of 
Confucian ethics with Southern Metho- 
dist theology. It bases itself on a revival 
of the four old Chinese virtues, Li, I, Lien 
and Chih, which are courtesy, service, 
honesty and honor. But if the Move- 
ment’s formula is Chinese, most of its 
ideas have been lifted straight from the 
American credo. 

Madame Chiang recently paid eloquent 
tribute to the Christian workers from 
overseas who have aided China in its 
time of trial: 

‘*“Missionaries have succored the 


wounded and helped our refugees, have 
faced bayonets, cannons and bombs... 
and have stood their ground. The Gen- 
eralissimo and I feel that no words which 
we could speak could sufficiently express 
our debt of gratitude to the missionary 
body all over China, who have been a 
help to the distressed and the best of 
friends to the millions of refugees.” 

This frequent missionary heroism and 
unflinching fidelity to their task has won 
them golden opinions among the Chinese, 
both Christian and pagan. Mr. Barnett 
tells the story of a Cabinet minister who 
lately started reading the Bible. 

“TI didn’t know you were a Christian,” 
a friend said to him. 

“T’m not,” he replied, “but these Chris- 
tians have something I haven’t got and 
I want to find out if I can what it is.” 

‘These missionaries,’ whimsically 
complained the Hon. Nelson T. 
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Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek leaving a Y.M.C.A, building in China 




























Boys and girls at a refugee camp lined up to receive their ration 
of mixed vegetables and rice, which relief funds provide 
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Johnson, Amer- 
ican ambassador 
to China until he 
was shifted to 
Australia last 
spring, as he told 
of his troubles in 
getting them out 
of places of dan- 
ger, “remind me 
of Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abed- 
nego in the fiery 
furnace. They 
seem confident 
that the angel of 
the Lord is with 
them, and that 
therefore the fires 
cannot consume 
them.” 

Christian work 
in China is indeed 
full-bodied. Re- 
ligious teaching is 
its soul and back- 
bone. Medical 
work is its flesh 
and blood. Edu- 
cation is its brain 
and brawn. 

In the last gen- 
eration, the 538 
Christian hos- 
pitals have worked 
themselves into 
the consciousness 
of Chinese of every 
class. Even the 
humblest rick- 
shaw coolie knows 
where to go to 
have his ulcers 
treated, or who 
will help him if 
his baby falls ill. 

Although the 
educational mis- 
sions come least in 
contact with the 
man in the street, 
perhaps they have 
had the most pro- 
found influence of 
all on Chinese so- 
ciety. China hon- 
ored learning long 
before Confucius 
lived 2,500 years 
ago, and the thir- 
teen colleges which 
American Protes- 
tants founded 
there have an 
honored place in a 
noble tradition. 
Over fifty per cent 
of the names in 
Who’s Who in 
China represent 
graduates of these 
thirteen colleges. 
And in the adap- 
tation of Gree- 


ley’s advice to “go West” which the 
Japanese invaders have forced upon 
Free China, these colleges have played a 
noteworthy part. 

Eleven of the thirteen colleges have 
had to leave their prewar campuses. But 
not one campus has been abandoned to 
the Japanese; under American and Chi- 
nese control they are being used for re- 
lief and reconstruction programs to bene- 
fit China’s war-harassed millions. 

One college which has moved West 
like the government is Hua Chung, “Yale 
in China.” Japanese air raids drove it 
from its campus at Wuchang. It mi- 
grated 800 miles south to Kweilin in 
Kwangsi Province. There Japanese planes 
bombed it out again. Nothing daunted, 
Hua Chung’s students and faculty sal- 
vaged what equipment they could and 
trekked over 1,000 miles West to Hsichow 
in remote Yunnan Province. 

There the college’s resourceful physics 
instructor, David Hsiung, set up the only 
power plant within a hundred miles by 
coaxing the engine of an old Studebaker 
bus to burn charcoal, and a Diesel engine 
to run on walnut oil. The biology de- 
partment began cross-breeding different 
varieties of Yunnan ducks to get the 
province’s farmers a new, improved 
strain. 

While the college faculty was consider- 
ing the best way to spread the Christian 
message in Hsichow (no missionary had 
ever worked there) , a student quite inde- 
pendently set the ball rolling by convert- 
ing two local school teachers. Hua Chung 
had no caps and gowns for its graduating 
class last spring. But it had trained 
brains for the new China. 

Nanking University, gutted in the 
dreadful Japanese assault on that once 
lovely city and now moved some 900 
miles west to Chengtu, has faced similar 
problems. Its organizers have taught 
thousands of refugee peasants to help 
themselves and China by training them 
to work portable bamboo spinning wheels 
and spin wool yarn for Army blankets. 
The only outside materials the program 
needs are steel for spindles and aluminum 
for spinning forks. These come from 
shot-down Japanese airplanes. Thus far 
the supply of metal has been quite ade- 
quate. 

Knowing that it needs bright men as 
well as brave men if it is to win its strug- 
gle, the Chinese Government has encour- 
aged college students to stay in school. 
The thirteen Protestant colleges had a 
record 1940-41 enrollment of 7,734, up 
twenty per cent from 1936-37, the last 
peacetime school year. When one con- 
siders the trials they have undergone in 
the war years, this becomes even more 
remarkable. 

Despite their record enrollments in the 
new scholastic locations, the colleges can 
take only one in five of their qualified 
applicants. But even with makeshift 
equipment and a great lack of books, all 
are giving full courses. They give China 

(Continued on page 46) 
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> om the months after she left the 


sanitorium, Alice read many books on — 


religious philosophy. ‘I began to see 
the reason for everything,”’ she said, 
“even for my illness. Each day | grew 
stronger spiritually, and so my physical 
health improved. | shall never regret 
that period of physical inactivity. It 
gave me lots of time to think.’’ You 
can‘t meet Alice without feeling a spirit- 
val radiance which is a part of her 


a7) A SHoRT time ago a group of 
AOR educators gave to the press 

. their selection of the ten out- 
standing young women of America for 
1940. On this list, rubbing elbows with 
the president of one of our leading wom- 
en’s colleges, a famous actress, a great 
singer, a tax expert, the wife of a great 
flier who is also a talented writer, stands 
the name of Alice Marble, tennis star. 

You might quite justifiably have said 
to yourself, “Well! Why include among 
women who have given years of endeavor 
to reach the top in a profession or an 
art, a girl whose claim to recognition 
rests solely upon swinging a_ tennis 
racket?” Yes, you might have said it, 
but that was because “tennis star” 
doesn’t tell the story back of Alice Marble. 
Her rise to stardom is a story of charac- 
ter building that has few equals in the 
field of sports or any other endeavor and 
is in itself a revelation to other young 
people of how the will to win can tri- 
umph over seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles; of how what seems utter defeat 
can be turned into lasting victory. 

Alice was born on a farm in Plumas 
County, California twenty-seven years 
ago. Her parents were English which 
perhaps accounts for the love of sports 
and the outdoors which ran through the 
family. Alice’s older brother Dan was a 
baseball player and from the time she 
was big enough to follow him around 
Alice became his ardent fan, proud to be 
allowed to shag long hits to outfield, 
learning eagerly to scoop up grounders 
at shortstop and later playing the game 
with her brothers and the boys of the 
neighborhood. She loved baseball and 
got a thrill from playing as an equal with 
the boys; and when brother Dan, with 
all the arrogance of the male animal and 
the older brother told her that she was 
to quit baseball for the more ladylike 
game of tennis and gave her a racket for 
her fifteenth birthday she was outraged 
and indignant. Dan was unmoved by her 
tears and appeals so Alice decided she 
might. as well play tennis though she 
knew she wouldn’t like it. 
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The family was now living in San 
Francisco and Alice found her way to the 
public tennis courts in Golden Gate 
Park. Secretly she thought that a girl 
who could play baseball would make 
short work of a sissy game like tennis. 
Much to her chagrin she found herself 
an easy victim to younger, smaller girls 
who knew something about the game. 
That aroused her English pride and ob- 
stinacy. She determined to learn to play 
well enough to win part of the time at 
least. She got up at six o’clock to go to 
the park to practice before school, morn- 
ing after morning, sweeping dead leaves 
from the court or drying it with old 
sacks if it had rained the night before. 


Soon she began to get the hang of the 
new game and her years of baseball came 
to her aid; she was faster on her feet and 
had quicker reactions and more endur- 
ance than the girls who had never known 
the tougher sport of sand-lot baseball. 
She felt that she had arrived when she 
was told that her showing in the public 
parks junior championships had made her 
the choice to represent Northern Cali- 
fornia in the Northwest and Canadian 
Championships. She was sixteen, full of 
young enthusiasm. The fact that she had 
no money to supplement the meager al- 
lowance the Association was able to give 
her for the two months’ trip meant 
nothing at all. The necessity of piecing 
out the food her healthy young appetite 
demanded with candy bars and the picnic 
fare of potato salad and cold ham set out 
by the tennis clubs weighed lightly in 
the balance. She was blissfully unaware 
of the unfitness of such a diet for an 
athlete. She scarcely noticed the blisters 
on her heels caused by wearing shoes 
that were too short for her growing feet. 
She just cut the backs out of the shoes 
and used elastic bands to hold them on. 
All she cared for was that she was play- 
ing championship tennis and the game 
she had despised had captured her heart. 

From that time on she cherished in 














private the ambition to become a g 
tennis champion. Being very resery 
by nature she confided her ambition 
only one person, her brother Dan. } 
encouraged her in the best way he kne 
how. When she came home from playi 
in a tournament she could count ona 
good bawling out—for not winning if she 
had lost, or for not defeating her oppe 
nent more easily if she had won. Young] 
and inexperienced as she was, she feltiie 
there was something wrong in his atti-¥ 

tude. Wasn’t there something to be said 
for the pleasure you got out of playing 
whether you won or lost? Couldn’t you 
like your opponent, say to yourself that 
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she won because she played better on b 
that day than you did? h 
She hadn’t come yet to the point of u 
seeing that defeat can be turned into t 
victory. That suggestion came when she SI 
was sent to Philadelphia to play in the u 
national girls’ championship and suffered 0 
the greatest humiliation of her life, a h 
beating by a girl whom she had defeated 
easily on other occasions when there was A 
no national title at stake. Alice will t 
never forget the deeply perceptive woman 0 
whose duty it was as chairman of the h 
committee to present Alice with the run- h 
ner-up medal. She sought the girl out in I 
the dressing room where she had fled to a 
hide her disappointment and shame. Alice I 
was so overwrought that accepting the V 
medal seemed more than she could bear. V 
She threw it clear across the room. In- 
stead of reproving her the woman took s 


her upraised hand in her own and said, 
“Alice, we all have to take hard knocks 
some time. You will profit more than 
you can realize now by this experience. 
Some’ day, perhaps, you will play in the 
championships at Forest Hills. There 
above the marquee you will see the words 
that Kipling wrote: 
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‘If you can meet with triumph and 
disaster 

“And treat those two impostors just 
the same.’ ” 
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the end of the day I had found out much 
about the girl Alice but I had still to see 
her play. 

“We went the next day to the park 
and as I sat and watched her on the 
court my feelings were mixed. I knew 
instinctively that I was seeing before me 
a girl who had the physical attributes of 
becoming as great a player as Suzanne 
Lenglen. Her build, her energy, her 
daring, her instinct for the game were 
superb. Some of her strokes were faulty, 
she had no defensive game, her whole 
idea was to play outright winners. That 
could be remedied. But what about the 
character building that forms so great a 
part in the making of a champion? She 
was past seventeen, she knew nothing of 
life outside her family circle. Too re- 
served to make friends, she lived in a 
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Alice Marble in action 


How many times Alice was to remem- 
ber those words. At the time they simply 
hardened her determination to play on 
the center court at Forest Hills and read 
them for herself. In the rosy dreams of 
sixteen she never pictured herself meet- 
ing disaster there, only triumph. And in 
order to do it she realized she must have 
help in perfecting her game. 

And that’s where Eleanor Tennant, 
Alice’s friend and teacher, comes into 
the picture. Eleanor had once had hopes 
of being a tennis champion herself. She 
had never been able to materialize her 
hopes because the necessity of earning a 
living had forced her to turn professional 
at a very early age. She had devoted her 
life to teaching tennis. At this time she 
was teaching in Southern California. She 
went to San Francisco at the request of a 
friend to look Alice over and see whether 
she had the potentialities of becoming a 
champion. She has told me about her 
first meeting with Alice. 

“What I saw was an overgrown blond 
girl of seventeen, many pounds too heavy 
for tennis, a regular geyser of energy. 
She took me in tow like an ambitious 
tug, on the shopping trip I had planned 
as an easy and informal way of getting 
acquainted. I found myself being dragged 
across busy streets against traffic lights, 
halted at numerous soda fountains and 
treated to innumerable candy bars. At 


Alice Marble (left) and Eleanor 
Tennant, who was her instructor 
when she first began to play 
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world of her own making. Our talk the 
day before had convinced me that she 
had the artistic rather than the practical 
temperament; she was a dreamer. She 
had told me frankly that she wanted to 
be a world champion. Had she that un- 
explainable thing, that inner force neces- 
sary to bridge the gap between dreams 
and reality? I didn’t know.” 

Alice has told of how, when she had 
finished playing she ran to Miss Tennant 
to find out her opinion of her game. How 
anxious she was for approval! It seemed 
to her that her whole life hung on the 
words that this woman was about to 
speak. She looked long and hard at me, 
appraising me. Then she said, “Alice, 
your desire is a big order and a fine am- 
bition. Do you realize the hard work 
ahead of you? Are you prepared to take 
the heartaches as well as the joys this 
ambition of yours will bring?” 

She answered unhesitatingly, “Sure I'll 
work hard if you think I have the pos- 
sibilities.” 

Neither of the two, the woman who 
had buried her ambition to become fa- 
mous, or the girl who was feeling the first 
prick of the spur (Continued on page 48) 
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A To ghostly floating hulls, those scores of scattered 
; lights blinking to the slow heave of his home sea, 
<= held both attraction and warning for the young seal. 
But instead of heading upcoast, away from the mouth of Foam 
Narrows, Rocky’s mother knew that the nearness of the salmon 
fishing fleet meant rich feasting for any hair seal who knew 
how to raid a gillnet. 

Beyond ‘the distant mainland mountains, the dawn’s soft 
fingers began to lift the scarves of summer mist. The riding 
lights on every boat and net were paling, and from the galley 
stovepipes of some nearer craft, wood smoke from early break- 
fast fires gave a land tang to the sea air. Rocky rode the 
ground swells close beside his mother, then like her reared 
flipper-high and peered into the dawn with bright, round eyes. 

During the night many of the fishing boats had drifted on 
the ebb tide from the Narrows out into that area of North 
Pacific coast Rocky knew as his mother’s hunting ground. He 
saw her sink warily closer to the surface. One of the boats, 
its hundred-fathom net already aboard and its engine throttled 
down, was nosing through the maze of net floats. The old seal 
and her offspring lay with whiskered muzzles awash so that only 
the tops of their round, wet heads showed. Rocky, like most 
young seals, had no great fear of humans. But his mother knew 
there could be no truce between her kind and fishermen while 
the red fleshed salmon gilled so securely in those long nets and 
she could nip the choicest mouthfuls from them with such ease. 

Many times, at dusk and dawn, she had heard the crack of a 
fisherman’s rifle when a seal came up too carelessly to breathe. 
Now, good hunter and good mother that she was, she lay very 
low while the boat moved away into the mist. Then Rocky felt 
the swirl of her flippers and broad tail as she went down and 
started for the nearest net. Soon, he knew, her morning feeding 
time would end, and in their sheltered cove among the kelp-clad 
rocks she would suckle and play with him. 

The youngster rocked in the grey-green cradle of the swells 
with flippers lazily spread. Each time a swell lifted him, his 
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wide eyes looked along the curve of net floats nearest him. 
Soon the last of the night breeze brushed aside the shreds of 
mist and he could see the gleam of his mother’s head beside 
the wet floats. Then the crack of a rifle splintered the sea’s 
silence. 

Rocky saw his mother whirling and beating the surface to 
a froth. Then he dived and sped, a fathom down, to find pro- 
tection where he had always found it, close to her bulky, re- 
assuring body. But when he reached the place she was not 
there. Instead there was a terrifying scent and a red stained 
wake which led him down and down in a wavering, erratic 
spiral. He had never dived so deep as this before. He wanted 
to flee from the black unknown into which she was leading 
him, yet the dwindling wake and the bubbles told him he was 
gaining on her. The increasing water pressure and his need 
for air were like a hand trying to snatch him back to safety. 
Then he saw the vague lightness of her underside, but as he 
drove his streamlined body down, shark-like forms wove sinu- 
ous patterns in the darkness under him. They were jostling 
around his mother’s body now. Rocky up-ended and raced in 
terror for the surface. 

Yet as he gasped the spent air from his lungs he saw there 
was no protection at the surface for sunrise had dissolved the 
mists. The sea had turned from green to blue and for miles 
around him he could see more boats. On the two nearest craft 
fishermen whose wet oilskins glinted in the sunlight, were 
heaving in their nets. The toiling figure in one cockpit 
shouted to the other. 

“An’ here’s another.” Angrily he held up a prime salmon he 
had just taken from the net. There was a red hole behind 
its gills where Rocky’s mother had bitten her last tit-bit. 

“Put an end to one of ’em,” his partner consoled as he 
came from the cabin after returning his rifle to its rack. 
“Only wish we could have gaffed her before she sank so we 
could claim the bounty.” 

The young man in the next boat was about to answer when, 
close to the stern of his own craft he saw a small, wet head 
and found himself looking into two round, frightened eyes. 
The young man whistled softly and, through the desolation 
which had overtaken him, Rocky found something comforting 
in that one low note. He swam nearer and looked up with 
unblinking trustfulness. 

But already the rifleman in the next boat was edging back 
to the cabin for his rifle. Obviously the bounty money was as 
good as his. “Whistle to him again,” the rifleman called out 
guardedly. 


But the young man could not do it. For in those eyes below 
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him there was a troubled yearning as eloquent as that of a 
lost puppy. Fifty yards away he could see the weapon being 
aimed. Impulsively he shook the cork-line in his hands, and 
as the cedar floats banged against the gunwale, Rocky dived 
"just in time to avoid the bullet that stabbed the surface where 
he had rested. When he dared come up, nearly a quarter of a 
mile away, he could hear the shouting. Accusations were be- 
ing bellowed at the younger fisherman by the man who, for 
the second time that morning, had lost his chance for bounty 
money. 

As he dived again, Rocky carried with him an impression 
of the only friendly thing he had found since his mother had 
left him. That green, Columbia river boat had become dif- 
ferent from all the other fishing boats. And during that fur- 
tive day, after the fleet had headed inside the Narrows, he 
longed to hear that comforting whistle again. 

By the time the glare of the sun was on the water he had 
found his way back to the rocky cove where he had been born 
and where his mother had so often basked and played with 
him. But now, instead of her glad bark, there were only the 
hard cries of the gulls and the slow slugging of the surf against 
the outer ledges. Once an otter wove it way across the drift 
logs to stare at him with short-sighted intentness. Once an 
eagle glided ominously down, and as Rocky dived for the 
safety of the kelp tangle, two ravens perched on a dead snag 
dropped to a lower branch. They too had sensed his helpless- 
ness and with sinister patience would wait for starvation to 
do their work.for them. The long hours dragged and the cove, 
once so friendly, seemed empty, hostile. 

It was late evening before the urge of habit fastened on 
him by his mother brought Rocky into the open sea again. 
From above, those rolling miles of water looked all the same; 
but below the surface, the powerful rips of the flooding tide 
twisted and thrust against the currents from the mainland 
with terrific insistence. A mile ahead, in the deep, under-sea 
canyon of the Narrows, the truce of slack tide was over. The 
struggle between the incoming salt water and the flow of 
fresh from the river mouth beyond had been renewed. For 
close to a thousand feet below the surface the conflicting 
waters strove for the ascendancy. And in the upper stratus, 
the sensitive flanks and nostrils of a school of homing salmon 
guided them unerringly toward the delta which, in turn, would 
bring them to their headwater spawning grounds. 

Even outside the marine canyon of the Narrows where 
Rocky was now cruising with pathetic aimlessness, the battle 
of the waters had been joined. In compressed eddies shoals 
of young herring and pilchards had been herded. During the 
evening feeding time, the migrating salmon had feasted there. 
Suddenly Rocky stopped, for from close ahead an explosive 
hissing warned him that others beside the salmon were hunting 
here. 

His tail sank as he raised himself to listen. Porpoises, with 
their sighing exhalations, he knew. But killer whales were 
unknown to him and yet the warning to flee was as urgent as 
if his lost mother had been there. 

Directly in his path the broad back and great spar fin of 
the leading whale broke water in a sousing rush. Again he 
heard that stupendous snort and through the gloom saw the 
mounting jet of spray. Beyond the hulk of their leader, other 
killers appeared. Their lurching spar fins, higher than a man, 
looked like black sails. Then the school of giants blew a ragged 
salvo and as the high fins and tails rocked and disappeared, 
the young seal dived. 

But hardly was he under before the delicate mechanism of 
his ears warned him of changing pressure caused by the rushing 
of a ponderous body. He cut away in wild loops and darts, 
but as one of the killers surged past him, its vortex spun him 
like a bit of wreckage in a liner’s wake. When he fought his 
way to the surface again, the dark sea all around him bristled 
with those lurching fins. He was shaken and dazed, not daring 
to go down again. Then through the night he glimpsed the 
riding light of a gillnet boat. 

For only a few seconds he reared on spread flippers, watch- 
ing it. If he was to live he must (Continued on page 50) 


Aucusr 1941 A fish knife flashed as the man slashed 
at the net. Rocky’s flippers were spread 
as he strained to drag himself aboard 
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F YOU are one of those for 
Ne whom the fun is gone from an 
™ action if you understand its rea- 
son for existence, stop here and read no 
farther. But if you and I belong to the 
same camp—of those who can’t settle 
down with satisfaction to enjoying any- 
thing if you haven’t some reasonable cer- 
tainty as to what underlies your pleasure, 
come along with me to consider picnics 
—picnics and camping out. 

There is certainly some malice, some 
pleasure in another’s pain, in the laugh 
we give on seeing a dignified old gentle- 
man lose his stateliness when his heel en- 
counters a banana peel on a sidewalk. 
There is certainly a grisly fascinated joy 
in violence which makes us stop our cars 
when a bad accident has happened 
just ahead of us on the road, get out and 
walk up to look at the demolished car 
and—perhaps—the driver lying uncon- 
scious, while the crowd makes a passage 
for a hastily summoned doctor. No, we 
don’t go to look with the idea that we 
may be helpful. There are dozens of other 
people already there. It won’t do to in- 
quire too closely into the causes of our 
interest in that scene, or the cause of 
stopping to watch a workman swinging 
high on a building, repairing a window 
on the fourteenth floor. 

But our pleasure in sitting on a stone, 
a sandwich in one hand and a paper cup 
of lemonade in the other, has absolutely 
nothing discreditable about it, no matter 
how far down into our natures, or into 
our human past we may send out a 
searching party. On the contrary there 
is health and healing in our joy—so in- 
explicable to fidgeting folk who cry out, 
“If there is one thing I detest, it is ants 
in my potato-salad and spiders in my 
coffee”—in living, no matter how briefly, 
out from under a roof. The instinct to 
“go for a picnic” is a wholesome one, 
closely akin to the life-giving wholesome- 
ness of the instinct to eat when we are 
hungry, or the impulse which makes us 
say, “Let’s take the children and make 
Mother a visit.” In fact it is the impulse 
to “make Mother a visit”—Mother Na- 
ture, with whom we have lived so many 
thousands of years, from whom we are 
now so widely separated by roofs, hot-and- 
cold water faucets, floors, tables, chairs, 
electric lights, furnaces, gas stoves, pave- 
ments and all the other gadgets we have 
invented to make our material life easier, 
softer, less laborious. Biologically con- 
sidered, we haven’t changed a hair since 
the days when, before completely rolling 
away the guarding stone from the mouth 
of our home-cave of a morning we took 
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a sharp look around for a possible saber- 
toothed tiger lurking in the bushes. In 
those times, after a day of infinite 
hazards, of cold, hunger, fear, tremen- 
dous exertion, when we were once more 
back in the safe cave, the big stone 
blocking its entrance, when we sat 
around a smoking fire, safe, and gnawed 
on a bone, (food!) the contrast gave us a 
sharpened pleasure of relief, of which the 
modern quiet evening at home before 
the steam radiator, leaning our over- 


stuffed bodies back in an over-stuffed 
chair, is but a feeble reflection. 

We have vastly better joys open to us 
now, turning a button to listen to mag- 
nificent music, reaching out a hand to a 
bookshelf and communing with a master- 
spirit of humanity in a book, the pleasure 
of skillful, accurate use of tools, from the 
needle to the saw, the triumph of com- 
munal achievement in working on a hos- 
pital committee, a school Board, a 
Church Society—too many to mention. 
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c But all these higher pleasures belong to 
- the life of the spirit or the intelligence 
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or the accomplished expert hand. The 
faithful old body is still with us, which 
knows nothing of the joys, aspirations, 
struggles and achievements of the mind 
and spirit. It is bored with them, it can’t 
see any point at all to sitting cramped 
on a chair for two hours, listening to 
people drawing bows back and forth over 
taut catgut strings, it gets the fidgets in 
all its muscles and nerves if it isn’t al- 
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lowed its innings once in a while, if its 
owner doesn’t take it out for a good 
scamper where it can stretch and exer- 
cise and get the tingling feeling of life 
back into its numbed tissues. It doesn’t 
want everything soft, any more than you 
want all your meals made of sugar—it 
enjoys occasional hard experiences, un- 
comfortable ones, like wading hip-deep 
in cold running water, or toiling up a 
steep rocky path. It doesn’t like always 
to be physically passively at ease. For 
the body, ease corresponds to what your 
mind finds in sleep. It wants something 
difficult to do, and if there is a little 
spice of risk in it, distant: reflex-memories 
of the excitement of shinnying up a tree 
to escape a charging mastodon make 
such risk as welcome as a dash of pepper 
is in your mashed potatoes. 

Now of course there are keen com- 
mercial-minded folk whose instinct it is 
to use this natural wholesome yearning 
of the body for effort and risk and dis- 
comfort, to make money for themselves. 
Such folk run amusement parks. By 
charging admission, by making people 
pay for sliding down hill in roller-coast- 
ers at a rate which seems risky but isn’t, 
and all the rest, they sell an illusion at 
a good price. And since habit rules the 
human race, the habit can be taught to 
people of buying for the body an occa- 
sional illusion that it is getting what it 
needs, although it really is not. 

But what it really wants is the long 
hike, the exploring trip along the river, 
laying out a new path, clearing a way 
through a jungle of underbrush, the 
ascent of a stony precipitous hill trail, 
or just a picnic, with cooking to be done, 
not over a commonplace tamed flame 
which follows on turning a switch, but 
after gathering the right kind of fire- 
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wood, overcoming the ancestral difficulty 
of getting wet wood to respond to flame, 
outwitting the conspiracy of smoke and 
wind to blind the eyes. It rests those 
leg-muscles of ours, developed eons be- 
fore our brains invented chairs, to 
have a little old-home experience of 
squatting on the heels in front of that 
fire. It rests those primitive brain-cen- 
ters the activity of which used to stand 
between us and destruction, to have to 
figure out an arrangement to set a coffee 
pot over the flame 
without its tip- 
ping over. Our 
eyes, cooped up 
within walls so 
many hours of ev- 
ery day and— 
more than impris- 
oned in a room— 
focussed and con- 
centrated on mak- 
ing little black 
marks on white 
paper—rest and 
relax and enjoy 
themselves as 
those old, old 
muscles which 
used to watch a distant hill to catch 
sight of game, look off into spacious 
distance, and roam about from the hori- 
zon, miles away, to the sky to the ground 
at our feet. And our sense of smell—of 
which we are mostly conscious in modern 
life only when we get a whiff of exhaust- 
gas from a street full of automobiles, or 
when something boils over on the stove 
—our noses, which in our early human 
days were always sniffing and active, 
finding out things that would be interest- 
ing to us and valuable for us to know, 
our poor noses of which we hardly ever 
think nowadays except when they need 
the application of a handkerchief—what 
a release from the boredom of shut-up 
prison life our noses do get, when we take 
them on a picnic. The smell of wood 
smoke, rising into open air, the intoxicat- 
ing odor of freely stirred earth so rare 
in our lives now that it fairly brings the 
tears of homesickness into our eyes, 
the fragrance of crushed ferns and leaves, 


* 
OF THINGS THAT GO UNSAID 


Her fingers fashion day by day 
A piece of flimsy stuff. 

A sleeve goes here, a collar there, 
And then a tiny cuff. 

She sings and hums and nips her thread 
And whistles often, too. 

Or accidentally pricks her thumb, 
As all good sewers do. 


Her voice is not for minstrelsy, 
But meant for lullabies. 
She couldn’t weave a poem or song 
And never even tries. 
But there’s a poem in every sleeve, 
A song in every thread; 
A prayer in every stitch she makes, 
Of things that go unsaid. 
—Lawrence J. Smith 


the exquisite aroma from a chewed black 
birch twig, the curious and interesting 
smells all around a piece of marshy 
ground, the scentless freshness of clean 
wind blowing over vegetation and not 
over brick and stone and garbage-cans— 
if for nothing else, picnics would be 
worth while for the fun they give our 
old friend, the nose, forgotten, unused, 
forlornly pushed back under the eaves 
of the modern attic as that organ is. 

But the joy of these inspiriting vaca- 
tion visits “back home to Mother” is 
not confined only to our senses. Writing 
the other day to a fellow Vermonter 
about the Long Trail which takes hikers 
along the ridge of our Green Mountains 
from Massachusetts to Canada, I was 
moved by the thought of what that path 
through the wilderness meant to the 
“city folks” who followed it, to say that 
the vivid physical well-being of the 
senses and muscles was but the smallest 
part of the deep soul-renewing satisfac- 
tion brought by hours spent in the open. 
There is also a mysterious renewal of 
strength which comes from being under 
the open sky. Something ineffable, al- 
most incommunicable, speaks to us from 
a contact with Nature. Its name is 
poetry. But not poetry in printed books, 
not poetry that can be caught in words 
at all. It is too vast and at the same time 
too penetratingly intimate. At night, as 
rolled in blankets you gaze up at a starry 
sky, the planets rising and marching 
solemnly through illimitable space over 
your heads—the slow wordless widening 
of your whole being as your heart swells 
in a realization of greatness beyond im- 
agination, that is poetry, although you 
say never a word of it. Small cares, small 
resentments of every-day prose melt and 
vanish. 

And it is poetry when you sit on a 
ledge, silent, watching the shadows 
lengthen, lengthen, trying to catch the 
literally infinite gradations of the color, 
pulsing as it fades. Or when, stirring be- 
fore dawn, you pause, frying pan in hand 
perhaps, to gaze, smitten with awe, at 
the miracle of the daily flooding of our 
planet with light. 

It is another kind of poetry when a 
rainy day, instead of being a bother with 
rubbers and worry about spoiling your 
good clothes, is all one delicious misty 
harmony of gray sky, dripping eaves, 
sparkling moss, the music of raindrops 
on the forest roof, and—caress of Na- 
ture, from which we exile ourselves too 
often—the soft, clean beat of rain upon 
our faces. 

We can—alas! we all do!—go for many 
a day, for many a week and year, so 
sunk in inconsequential detail, that not 
once do we feel the greatness of life, feel 
the whole of which we are a part. It is 
impossible to live the clock around even 
once, night and day, out under the open 
sky, without feeling an intimation of 
greatness brushing us gently like a huge 
soft wing, or shaking us to the heart in 
exaltation. 
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Oy 2 “[RERE were many hot-head- 
WA ed Communists in our city 

ASS but in the beginning they had 
very little influence in the local Soviet 


(Council). The majority of its members 
consisted of the members of the Socialist- 


Revolutionary Party (officially repre- 
senting the peasants), which continued 
to be strong in the provincial cities and 
towns. This majority checked the law- 
lessness and restlessness of some of the 
Communist minority, and only the offi- 
cers of the former police force and those 
of the Tsar’s army were persecuted and 
arrested. Since the spring, however, 
things began to change; almost every 
week new men from Moscow and Petro- 
grad arrived at our city. Whether they 
were the heroes of the November Revo- 
lution, as they told everyone, or not, no- 
body knew. They took part in meetings, 
delivered revolutionary speeches prom- 
ising the World Revolution in the near 
future and, stressing the class war, taught 
our local Communists new methods of 
governing the city. It never occurred to 
anyone to ask them why they had come 
to us while there was so much to do for 
them in Moscow and Petrograd or on the 
front of the Civil War, which was raging 
in the Southern Russia. They simply 
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came and stayed with us. The local 
Communists, who never saw the barri- 
cades nor fought for the cause of the 
Revolution, felt inferior to them and 
easily fell under their influence. Some of 
the newcomers were given jobs in the 
Soviet, but most of them were satisfied 
with their role of self-appointed guards 
and supervisors of the Revolution. They 
spent hours in the Soviet Building, going 
from one department to another and 
talking of the glorious days of the Revo- 
lution and of the coming victory of the 
World Proletariat. Since their services 
to the Revolution had been taken for 
granted, the Soviet provided them with 
rooms and board without forcing them 
to do any work. They felt comfortable 
and seemed to have no intention of mov- 
ing from our city. 

As the secretary of the People’s Court 
I frequently visited the Commissar of 
Justice, Petrogradsky, on court business, 
and I had a chance to see that the in- 
fluence of the moderate members of the 
Soviet was declining. Now many mem- 
bers of the Soviet wanted more activity 
and power, but there was one serious 
obstacle in their way, and that was the 
Revolutionary Staff, which had been es- 
tablished a few months before, when I 
still was a bourgeois and the owner of 
the Grand Hotel. 

The Revolutionary Staff was an in- 
stitution, if it could be so called, which 
sprang out of lawlessness and misinter- 
preted freedom, both the products of 
those early days of the Revolution. Our 
city was not an exception; the Revolu- 
tionary Staffs existed throughout the 
country. Headed by irresponsible ad- 
venturers, often with rich criminal rec- 
ords, they usually lived a short life, 
ruled by sheer force, and were extermi- 
nated by force. Of course, there was 





Tus is Part VI of this true narrative. In the previous in- 
stallments Mr. Stacey has related how at the time of the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia, he owned and operated a 
large resort hotel in a city in Southern Russia. But, as a 
bourgeois, he was deprived of his hotel, his money, and 
everything he owned except his accordion and the clothes 
he was wearing. For a time he made a living playing his 
accordion on the street. But later, to his surprise, he was 
appointed by the Bolshevists as secretary of the Peoples’ 
Court in his city. The judges were ignorant peasants, and 
did, usually, whatever Stacey suggested. Now continue: 





nothing revolutionary in their activities, 
which were motivated by the old crimi- 
nal principle of getting something for 
nothing, the principle which had been 
inaugurated by the Father of the Revo- 
lution, Lenin, who had created a slogan 
appealing to the mob, “Loot the looters.” 
The Revolutionary Staff practiced rob- 
bery and plunder under pretense of de- 
fending the Revolution, although it was 
clear to everyone that if the Revolution 
needed any defense, the Staff and similar 
bands were just the right enemies against 
whom it should have been defended. 
One February afternoon a _ sotnya 
(“hundred,” a cavalry unit) of Cos- 
sacks on horseback, with long spears 
and other usual Cossack armament, en- 
tered our city; and led by their nachal- 
nik (Chief) proceeded to the Soviet 
Building through streets filled with 
astonished crowds. The Soviet, which 
had only twenty soldiers in the city 
engaged in guarding the prison and the 
supply store, was greatly agitated be- 
cause it perfectly realized its own help- 


lessness. Nobody knew the newcomers, - 


nor their intentions. The Cossacks al- 
together eighty men (though named a 
hundred), stopped in the front of the 
Soviet Building. All the members of the 
Soviet appeared on the balcony, and the 
president Andreev welcomed the “glori- 
ous Red Eagles” to the city. The Cos- 
sacks replied with a military salute, the 
chief declared that he and his men would 
now be at the disposal of the Soviet, and 
a brief ceremony was concluded with 
shouts of “Long Live Lenin!” and “Long 
Live the Soviet Republic!” In fact, the 
Soviet, which only had begun the or- 
ganization of the workers’ druzhina (de- 
tachment) , from the first day was put at 
the disposal of the Cossacks, who pro- 
claimed themselves “The Revolutionary 
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Staff.” They were given quarters for- 
merly occupied by the local garrison, 
which had gone to the World War and 
never returned. All necessary provisions 
for men and horses were also made by 
the Soviet, and for several weeks the 
Revolutionary Staff recollected the ex- 
istence of the Soviet only when the Cos- 
sacks felt short of something and sent 
their demands to Andreev. Meanwhile 
various rumors circulated in the city. 
Some affirmed that the Cossacks were 
deserters from the front and insisted that 
they be disarmed, though nobody knew 
how it could be done since the Soviet 
had no military force; others were sure 
that the newcomers were the heroes of 
the Civil War and that after some rest 
they would return to their duties at the 
front. The Cossacks themselves talked 
only when drunk, and their stories were 
so fantastic that no one could believe 


them. One thing, however, soon became 
quite evident, that they had no intention 
of leaving the city; on the contrary, all 
their activities indicated that they had 
settled for good. All doubts concerning 
the character of the band completely 
vanished when some of our trustworthy 
citizens recognized in the chief of the 
Staff, Neviassov, an illiterate Cossack 
from the Don Region, where he had been 
known as a professional horse’ thief with 
a notorious police record. As a matter 
of fact, when the Revolution broke out 
he was in jail serving his term. He had 
been released with political prisoners, 
as was the case in many cities, not ex- 
cluding Moscow and Petrograd. 
Neviassov was, however, a man of 
strong will power, and knew how to hold 
his band in obedience and discipline. 
The only man in his entourage who could 
read and write well was the secretary of 
the Staff, Kisselev, a former clerk of the 
Justice of Peace. He had been dis- 
charged for drunkenness long before the 
Revolution. The Staff began its activi- 
ties with searching the homes of wealthy 
people under pretense of looking for 
arms. These searches were easily can- 
celed after payment of cash to Kisselev, 
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who forwarded it to his chief. Of course, 
the Cossacks drank heavily, but Nevias- 
sov established a rule according to which 
two-thirds of the band had to be sober 
and ready for action in case of emer- 
gency. Neviassov himself was exempted 
from this rule and drank vodka like 
water though nobody had ever seen him 
drunk. It was different with Kisselev who 
sometimes did not appear on duty for 
two or three days in succession, and the 
office then was “temporarily” closed be- 
cause nobody in the band was literate 
enough to substitute for him. That was 
the reason why his boss tolerated his 
weakness. 

The Revolutionary Staff early became 
a sort of clearing house for all activities 
in the city, interfering with courts, 
private business, and even with the 
Soviet. Every day all those dissatisfied 
with somebody or something could be 


seen in the office of the Staff where Kis- 
selev registered all complaints and prom- 
ised quick justice. The Staff became a 
kind of the Supreme Court and at the 
same time the highest organ of adminis- 
tration. The Soviet compromised with 
Neviassov, secretly training the workers’ 
druzhina. 

My first contact with the Revolution- 
ary Staff was the time that Kisselev in 
strictly official capacity called upon me 
and presented a typed paper signed by 
Neviassov. The paper informed me that 
beginning with the next pay day I was 
ordered to double the salary of my 
second cook. No reason or explanation 
was stated, simply an order. I invited 
Kisselev to have dinner with me and talk 
over the matter. At the table abundant- 
ly set with all kind of liquors Kisselev 
soon forgot his official tone and told me 
that the day before the cook had ap- 
peared before the Staff with a supply of 
caviar and champagne, evidently stolen 
from my restaurant, and had presented 
them with his petition to the chief. The 
result of that visit was the order to me. 
I asked Kisselev for his advice. When 
he began to make absurd references to 
non-existing articles of law, I told him 


that I was a former lawyer, and he im- 
mediately changed. “You should have 
told me this at once. I myself was in 
charge of the office of the Justice of 
Peace. Thus we are to a certain extent 
colleagues, and I consider it my duty to 
be frank with you. The order may be 
canceled only by the chief, and you 
never can know his mind. However, an 
attempt will not hurt and we may try 
it. As a rule, he does not like any 
visitors, but leave it to me, I think he 
will receive you.” 

The next morning I was in the Staff 
office. Neviassov, a sturdy man with a 
long moustache, dressed after the Com- 
missar fashion in a leather jacket, re- 
ceived me in his “study room,” sitting 
behind a large desk. I never had seen 
a less intelligent face in my life. When 
Kisselev presented the case to him I was 
standing; and nobody invited me to sit 
down. Neviassov took the folder with 
papers into his hands and pretended to 
look for something, though I was sure 
that he could not read. Finally he put 
the folder on the desk and turned to me, 
“Why don’t you want to increase the 
salary of your cook?” 

I told him that, first of all, the salary 
was higher than in any other similar 
business and that if I doubled it, I should 
have to do for all my employees. Be- 
sides, the matter of salaries could not be 
discussed without the Council of my 
employees. They themselves had estab- 


lished the scale of salaries, and any 
change should be made after consultation 


with them. “I do not refuse to pay the 
cook,” I said, “but I think that all other 
employees would resent the raise to one 
man only.” The chief, who apparently 
was not listening to me, asked Kisselev, 
“What do you think about the matter?” 

Anticipating another dinner with good 
wine, Kisselev replied, “The cook has 
deceived us; he did not tell anything 
about the Council of the employees. I 
think that the owner of the hotel is 
right. They themselves must decide the 
question.” 

“All right,” the chief remarked. “Set- 
tle the matter as you find best and don’t 
bother me.” He arose from his chair 
and without saying a word left the room. 
Kisselev triumphantly looked at me. “T’ll 
talk with the cook myself. You need not 
worry.” 

But before he had time to see the cook, 
I told my bookkeeper, Zakhar Ivano- 
vich, about my visit to the Staff, and he 
immediately called a meeting of the 
Council of the employees. They all were 
so disgusted by the conduct of the cook, 
seeing in it an attempt to betray them, 
that the Council recommended that I 
discharge the man. Everything, how- 
ever, was settled peacefully. 

The next day Kisselev came to see 
me, and I treated him with another din- 
ner. He became so drunk that it was 
necessary to send him home with one of 
my employees in a car; but that was not 
the end of the story. At the request of 
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some of the Cossacks my employee with- 
out anticipating any unpleasant con- 
sequences for anyone, told where Kis- 
selev had got drunk. Two days later I 
received a telephone call to come imme- 
diately to ‘the Staff. Puzzled by this 
summons and being at a loss to guess its 
cause, I had no alternative but to obey. 
In the office of the Staff, a young Cos- 
sack, probably the next in literacy to 
Kisselev, told me that I had been fined 
by the chief. 

“May I ask for what?” 

“The chief says, for disabling our sec- 
retary,” was the reply. 

In spite of the absurdity of the chief’s 
reason, I only asked, “How much?” 

“One thousand rubles. The chief says 
that the next time it will be five thou- 
sand.” 

What could I do? I took a check book 
out of my pocket and made a check 
payable to the Revolutionary Staff. The 
young man took the check and looked at 
it a few moments. 

“T have never seen such a 
funny kind of money,” he said. 
“Wait a minute. I'll show it to 
the chief.” 

I heard a hoarse voice in the 
adjoining room, “I am not a 
fool. I know how money looks. 


In vain I tried to explain to 
the young man the use of 
checks. It was beyond his com- 
prehension, and he insisted on 
the money. 

“T have not a thousand rubles 
with me. I'll send it to you as 
soon as I get it from the bank.” 
Again. the young man disap- 
peared behind the door. The 
chief ordered him to accompany 
me to the bank and receive the 
sum in ten-ruble bills. This 
done, I asked for a receipt, al- 
though I immediately realized 
the foolishness of this request. 
The young Cossack replied, 
“When Kisselev is all right, he will bring 
it to you.” 

“Oh, no.” I protested. “Don’t send 
him to me. I need no receipt.” 

Kisselev, however, tried several times 
to see me, but under various pretenses I 
was fortunate enough to avoid him. 

My last contact with the Revolution- 
ary Staff was a week before the confisca- 
tion. of my hotel business. This time 
three Cossacks of the Staff came to 
search the hotel. They entered the rooms 
asking the same question, “Do you have 
arms?” Nobody had, but with a re- 
mark, “We shall see,” they began their 
work. They looked in the drawers, in the 
trunks, and under mattresses. Since 
every roomer was terrified by the sight 
of the three armed men, they carried out 
without any interference what was sup- 
posed to be a search but in fact was a 
plundering raid, because after their visit 
all gold and valuable things, to say noth- 
ing of money, had disappeared. I called 
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up Commissar Andreev asking him to 
come to the hotel, but he replied, “Our 
time has not yet come. I cannot help 
you.” 

Only in one room were the Cossacks 
met with resistance. The room was oc- 
cupied by a colored dancer and his part- 
ner-wife, a beautiful blonde, who had 
been stranded in our city and were 
waiting for the restoration of normal 
transportation. The dancer vigorously 
protested in broken Russian, “We are 
American citizens; you cannot do this 
to us.” 

The Cossacks only laughed, “We can 
do this to any citizen.” 

We Russians knew that well, but the 
Americans could not comprehend it. 
When one of the Cossacks attempted to 
seize a gold watch from the night table, 
the dancer held his arm, but in a mo- 
ment was knocked down. 

I forgot all caution and shouted from 
the threshold of the room, “Unless you 
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a beneath the sun and moon and stars, 
The Eden blood stream rife within our veins, 
We were destined to be brothers, yet mad wars 
Tell him to pay real money.” Make dark our thinking, while there still remains 
The glory of the earth the sea the sky, 

The Fatherhood of God above the lands, 

And men forget their kinship as they fly 

At one another's throats with murderous hands. 


Goa, God, when will the old simplicities 
Absorb mankind once more, and labor's wage 
Be rest at night beneath the starlit trees, 

And fear be banished from this pilgrimage? 
When will Love be the one tongue understood 
In a world-wide, universal brotherhood? 


—Grace Noll Crowell 


leave them immediately, I'll go and call 
the chief, Neviassov, on the telephone. 
They are foreigners; you have no right to 
act like this. I am sure that the ehief will 
agree with me.” Although I interfered 
only because I could not control my 
emotions, unexpectedly the name of the 
chief had an immediate effect. 

“Shut up!” one of the men shouted. 
“We have already seen that they have 
no arms. Come on, Comrades, it is 
enough for today.” They left the room 
and the hotel. 

Of course, I recompensed Mr. Smith, 
the first American I had ever seen in 
my life, and his face was so impressed 
upon my memory that, I think, I could 
recognize him if I were to meet him 
today. He was again calm. Quieting his 
wife, who was still trembling from the 
nervous shock, he looked with a forced 
smile into my eyes and said, “It is all 
right, but I am sorry for you... and 
for your country.” Forgetting my own 


humiliation, I felt ashamed for Russia, 
as if I myself were responsible for that 
chaos and the calamity from which we 
all were suffering. 

Later on when I had been deprived of 
all my property and was working in the 
Soviet Court, twice we felt the extensive 
activities of the Revolutionary Staff. 
Once Kisselev sent us a request to dis- 
miss a civil case; the other time the 
Staff demanded that we free a man sen- 
tenced to three months in jail for theft. 
Why the Staff became interested in those 
two cases, we did not know; but pre- 
tending that we did not understand the 
wording of the requests we engaged 
Kisselev in official correspondence which 
lasted until the overthrow of the Staff. 

The Soviet tried more than once to 
set a trap for Neviassov, but dumb as 
he was, he outsmarted our official rulers 
so that they almost lost hope of getting 
rid of him. Finally they took recourse 
to a weapon whose success had not sel- 
dom been recorded on the pages 
of history. That weapon was 
flattery. Commissar Andreev, 
as the president of the Soviet, 
made several visits to Nevias- 
sov, “frankly” confessing that 
the Soviet was lacking strong 
men, and that he, Andreev 
would be glad to resign in or- 
der to give way to a man like 
Neviassov. Soft soap was not 
spared, and finally the chief 
began to nibble the bait. His 
only objection was that he was 
not familiar with the Soviet 
procedure and that he was not 
literate enough for such work. 
Andreev persuaded him that 
after a few meetings such a 
brilliant mind as his would feel 
at home in any Soviet; and 
after all he had only to give 
oral orders and sign papers. All 
the rest would be performed by 
Panchenko, the most experi- 
enced secretary of the Soviet. 
At last Neviassov agreed to participate 
in the Soviet meetings. Everything had 
been arranged for the arrest of the chief 
at the first meeting, but to the great dis- 
appointment of the conspirators Nevias- 
sov came with all his Staff. Twenty Cos- 
sacks followed him to the meeting, and 
the rest were left in the street. Of course, 
they all were armed as for a battle. The 
plan failed, but the conspirators did not 
give it up. Neviassov behaved himself 
like a dictator of the lowest type. He 
shouted at the Communists and called 
them fools and even worse, but in re- 
sponse he heard only flattery and praise. 
It happened that on that night the 
headquarters of the Staff were ransacked, 
and many things belonging to the Staff 
and to the individual Cossacks were 
stolen. The most unpleasant loss was the 
disappearance of the whole store of 
vodka. We never knew whether that 
raid was a part of the conspirators’ plan, 
(Continued on page 52) 
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No two persons in the world 
have fingerprints exactly alike. 
That is why, without irreverence, 
Dr. Sheldon calls them ‘God's 
Fingerprints”’ 





2) ORTY years ago Governor 
QO Hoch, one of the best Gover- 
. nors Kansas ever had, asked me 
to go up to Lansing and enter the State 
Penitentiary as an inmate in order to 
get first hand information about the way 
the Penitentiary was managed by the 
Warden. Complaints were being made 
about the punishments inflicted on the 
inmates, and the food given them and in 
general there was need of knowledge of 
what was really going on in the prison; 
and the Governor believed that an in- 
mate could find out more than any com- 
mittee he might appoint to investigate 
the conditions. 

I had a very interesting experience as 
an inmate but this is not the place to tell 
that story. Some other time, perhaps. 
But after official details of my crime and 
detention had been registered (that was 
all arranged by the Governor), I was 
marched into a small room where there 
was a slab of glass on a table and the 
glass was covered with printers’ ink. The 
officer who had me in charge pressed the 
fingers and thumbs of my two hands 
down on this slab of glass and then while 
the ink was still wet he pressed the 
fingers and thumbs down on the official 
paper that registered my fingerprints. I 
suppose that identification is still in the 
records of Lansing prison. 

Then after the ink on the record was 
dry the officer made very careful exami- 
nation through a powerful lens and made 
his measurements through from inner to 
outer, and then he placed on the record 
the personal identification of myself as a 
human being and it reads as follows: 


I-31-W-I M O -12 


That is my official identification as a 
human being. That is my mark on my 
body that I possess and no other human 
being in the entire world has that identi- 
fication. And of all the countless millions 
of human beings who have lived on this 
earth there has never been one that has 
had my mark and of all the countless mil- 
lions that probably will continue to live 
on this planet there will never be one 
that will have my personal fingerprints. 

A few weeks ago I went down to the 
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police station in Topeka and went up 
to the office of Lieutenant William C. 
Link, who is over the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice. The Lieutenant took my finger- 
prints as if I were a criminal. He did 
not know me, had never seen me before 
and did not know that I had had my 
fingerprints taken forty years ago. He 
pressed my fingers and thumbs down on 
the wet ink and transferred them to the 
Civil Fingerprint Card and then made 
his measurements of the remarkable lines 
on my fingers and thumbs and wrote 
down the figures and letters exactly as 
they had been recorded at Lansing forty 
years ago. (See record.) 

. All fingerprints are classified as whorls, 
arches and loops. The three large fingers 
of both my right and left hand are whorls. 
The little fingers on both hands are 
arches. Any other person out of millions 
of humans may have the same whorls and 
arches as I do, but the way they are 
arranged on the fingers is different so that 
the identification will be different from 
mine. 


Are the readers of the Herald not im- 
pressed by the tremendous fact that no 
two fingerprints have ever been found 
alike? Suppose I as a real criminal had 
escaped from that prison at Lansing and 
did not wish to be identified by my finger- 
prints if caught, and went to the extreme 
of cutting my fingers and thumbs off 
(There have been cases of criminals 
where that has been done.) Would that 
do any good? Not any, because the same 
marks are on the soles of my feet and 
other parts of my body. In other words 
my body has the same marks of identi- 
fication that always make the same record 
of 31 over 28 and W-I over W-O and all 
the other letters and numbers. And I 
cannot outgrow my fingerprints for I was 
born with them and they are a living part 
of my personality. 

These fingerprints may be called with- 
out any irreverence “God’s Fingerprints.” 
In other words, every human being com- 
ing into the world is, in the highest sense, 
a child of God and every human being 
has a personality that is his own. {n other 
words, every human being is a rare being. 
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And when something is rare it is exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

If there was only one sun flower in 
the whole world and no one could ever 
make another one grow, we would travel 
around the world to see it if it were 
housed in a Botanical Museum. If there 
was only one automobile, (and sometimes 
when we are hunting a place to park down 
town we often wish there was only one), 
and if no one could ever make another we 
would travel a long way to see it, and 
pay a big price to get in where it was on 
exhibition. 

That is because it would be rare. There 
is a painting in one of the art galleries of 
Paris called the Mona Lisa. It was 
painted by the great artist, Leonardo da 
Vinci, over 400 years ago and he never 
painted another like it. 

The British government once tried to 
buy this painting from France but France 
would not sell for any price. For there 
is only one Mona Lisa. Morgan, the great 
New York banker once tried to buy it, 
and offered any price, but France would 
not sell. It was rare. 

How about that? Every human being 
is rare. There is only one of you and 
there never will be another. And it is not 
egotism or pride for every human being 
to stand up and say, “I am a rare creation 
of God. There is no other person in the 
whole world like me and never will be. 
The personality I possess can never be 
copied. It i: distinctively my own. I am 
a rare being and God’s fingerprints have 
been put upon me and they will never 
chan: >.” 

All this means that every human being 
ought to be very careful how he treats his 
body or his mind or his spirit which is 
within the bod. Suppose I had in some 
way come into possession of the great 
painting Mona Lisa and had it hung up 
in my drawing room. And suppose some 
artist friend was my guest and coming 
down from the guest room some morning 
he sees me throwing some cheap red paint 
over the face of the woman with the 
“inscrutable smile,” as some one has 
called Mona Lisa’s look, or taking a knife 
and ripping it down over the canvas. 
My artist friend would be horrified and 

(Continued on page 54) ; 
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Our great neighbor te the North 
seems closer to us than ever, these 


Lrioulled war times 


By WALLACE HAVELOCK ROBB 


OF “ABBEY DAWN” 


] frok years and more years, serious writers, university 
NVA professors and “flag-wavers” have been writing about 

— why Canadians are so loyal to John Bull. They have all 
said about the same thing, and most of it very badly. 

A year or two ago, an international humorist got a laugh 
out of both Canadians and Americans by listing all the reasons 
why Canada should become part of the United States; he really 
listed a lot of Uncle Sam’s faults and follies, which, of course, 
were obvious reasons for Canada’s loyalty to John Bull. 

Canada has been Canada for a long time. Let us talk this 
thing over together, simply, humanly, honestly, without any of 
the usual talk of loyalties and such things. As a Canadian poet, 
I love my native land. Let that be granted. However, poets, 
even though they may be writing in prose, are none-the-less 
poets, which means that they think universally (internationally 
in this case) instead of patriotically alone. Or let me put it 
this way: in seeking to give Americans some understanding of 
Canada and Canadians, I can’ do it in only one way—frank 
and open, human-hearted discussion. Like talking to my kin- 
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“Caleches” is the French name for these 
old-fashioned two-wheeled carriages 
PHOTOS COURTESY CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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Peace Tower, Parliament Building, Ottawa 


folk whom I like! That’s it! Talking to my kinfolk! 

Listen, folks! One of the secret thoughts which native-born §} 
Canadians frequently expressed among themselves in the pasty gj 
but didn’t mention to Old-Country-born Canadians, was this; 
that it was a great pity Uncle Sam didn’t win the war of 181% 
and bind Canada to the United States as Lincoln bound thé 
South to the Northern States. At that time in Canada, and 
up until not so long ago, such native talk would have caused @ 
bitter family explosion, a feud. Yet, the logic of the thought, 
and need for unity in danger, unity among all English-speak-# 
ing peoples, is drawing English-born and native-born Cana-7 
dians closer. 

Let us, therefore, in writing about Canada and Canadians, 
approach the subject from the following angle: We shall ex- 
plain what keeps and has kept Canada from falling apart, and, 
out of this discussion, each and every one of us can ponder, 
intelligently, upon Canada’s future. 

A chain, we are told, is no stronger than its weakest link. 
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Oxen are stronger than horses, says the “habitant’ 


farmer, and require no installment payments, like autos 


But Canada isn’t a chain with one weakest link. It is like a 
weak chain of strong links. I mean, by this, that every link in 
Canada’s chain, every individual province, is strong of its own 
strength, but practically all the uniting links have not this 
strength, strong though they be. 

The strength of each province is derived from its people and 
its natural power and wealth. This is natural, easy to grasp. 
Ontario is rich, free, strong and contented. Quebec is in a 
similar position. The provinces of Canada are all like this. Each 
one is a small nation in itself, so to speak. Ontario, for instance, 
thinks in terms of itself naturally, and in terms of its place in 
the Canadian chain—loyally. 


Two hundred feet separate Quebec’s Upper and Lower 
towns, but in spirit they are three centuries apart 


Thus we find that the people of Ontario feel their individual 
nationhood as a province; they are proud of Ontario, very 
proud, indeed, but they are proud, also, of the whole British 
Commonwealth of nations. This pride in and loyalty to the 
British Commonwealth is a tremendously potent force in 
keeping all the various provinces loyal to each other, so that 
Canada, as a whole, remains solid and united. These great 
loyalties are not easy to define. Their strength lies in such 
things as history, race instinct, established customs, inter- 
provincial trade and travel—and the human heart, be it 
moved by folly or virtue, who knows? 

Now, then, when God made the world, He made North 
America in physical strips, we'll say, running north and south. 
When Man came and settled in America, the colonies were 
mere handfuls of people scattered along the eastern coast 
from Florida to Labrador. Humanity formed a long ribbon 
of occupied country running north and south in a natural way. 
As time went on, people turned inland, and, in time, all of 
that part known as the United States was occupied. 

Because the United States is a closely knit affair, sort of a 
square of patches called states, Americans do not think so 
very much about the natural north and south formation of 
the country, excepting, perhaps, on the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts. In Canada, though, this is a vital matter. 

The United States has many attractions of wealth and 
climate. Canada is a long, thin line, a chain of scattered 
people, from Nova Scotia to British Columbia. The natural 
tendency of everything, people included, to run north and 
south has an effect on Canada and Canadians the results of 
which, after this war, are in the lap of the gods. Because, 
you see, the people of British Columbia are one with the 
people of Washington, Oregon and California any way you 
want to look at it, except in form of government. Even the 
fact that Portland and Seattle and Vancouver and Victoria 
all have to look so far eastward, over the Rockies, to their 
different seats of government, has its effect. 

In that same way the people of what we call The Mari- 
times, the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, belong, geographically, with New 
England. In normal times, the interchange of thoughts and 
ways goes on between these Atlantic Shore peoples along the 
lines of nature, all national difficulties to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The trend of feeling, geographically, is from 
Halifax to Boston or Portland, Maine, not from Halifax to 
Quebec or Montreal. 

It is the same with Quebec. Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont have a million or two French Canadians who mi- 
grated southward, not westward. And, by the way, French 
Canadians are called Canadians by themselves, and rightly so. 
Which reminds me: originally all Canadians were called 
Irish, Scotch, English, French, or what-were-your-ancestors 
Canadians. But a few years ago, when I was a youth, enough 
native-born Canadians existed to resent this “hang-over.” 
Official forms to be filled in at the International Line brought 
the thing to a head and because native Canadians wouldn’t 
sign as anything else but Canadian, that was that! 

Thus, we Canadians feel that we are a people, a nation, 
regardless of all the elements of race, religion or geography 
which tend to divide us and break the chain. But let us 
continue, now, along the lines of how Canadians are acting 
and pulling together in this war, what little irritations we 
have overcome between ourselves as races, provinces and 
political powers. Let it be as though you said to me, “Cana- 
dians, eh? Well, listen, Good (Continued on page 51) 
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FRANK 
S. MEAD 


The story of Lambie of Ethiopia, whose work as a medical missionary 


in Addis Ababa has made many converts to Christianity in that country 


ay ) ‘THE Four Horsemen are riding again, from Berlin 
to Bombay. Pestilence, Famine, War and Death! 

BS Cruel and fearful, they have appalled the world and 
nailed hope to yet another cross while prayers rise to God for 
a Fifth Horseman to come and ride them down and give us 
peace again. That such a one will come, no steady Christian 
doubts; God is not dead. That such ones have long been 
riding no intelligent Christian who knows the meaning of the 
word “missionary” has ever doubted. The missionaries are 
the horsemen of the Lord, fighting pestilence, famine, war 
and death, year in and year out, giving peace where there was 
no peace, in a war that knows no armistice. 

Lambie of Addis Ababa is one of these Fifth Horsemen, 
though he will laugh when he hears us call him that. He 
doesn’t look the part. No spurs. No whip. No cavalryman’s 
swagger and roar. He is an unpretensious, modest, almost 
apologetic sort of man; I suppose the sort of man and mission- 
ary the freebooters, adventurers and general cynics ’round the 
world love to laugh at. They laugh until they know him; 
they find in him a deep undertone of strength and power 
that makes the blasphemy of the scorner sound like hot, evil, 
wasted desert wind. 

The secret of that strength in this missionary doctor creeps 
out to us through the opening words in his recent book (“A 
Doctor Without a Country,” by Thomas A. Lambie—Revell, 
N.Y.): “Throw wide all the gates, that through the channel 
of our lives may flow the Infinite, Eternal Supply all men 
need.” Therein indeed lies the unbelievable strength of all 
Christian missions and missionaries. It is not they who are 
strong but the Christ in them; they have a devotion to Him 
and a will to spread His word that is the eighth wonder of 
the world. 

All this was in Dr. Lambie’s blood long years before he 
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was born; he inherited it. It was in his great-grandfather, that 
Jean Pierre Sioussat who fled France after the Revolution, got 
himself a job as caretaker of the White House while Madison 
was there. “French John” he was in Washington—the man 
who, when the British horsemen burned the capital, cut the 
famous Gilbert Stuart painting of Washington from its frame, 
wrapped it around his body under his greatcoat, and fled with 
it to safety. French John married a Holland fugitive girl he 
met along the Bladensburg Road. And the daughter of this 
Charlotte de Graf and French John was Aimee Sioussat who 
married a Scotch stone-mason from Glasgow, one James Lambie. 
And their son was John S. Lambie, who was the father of 
Young Tom who studied medicine and grew up in Pittsburgh 
and who went as a missionary medico to Addis Ababa. 

United Presbyterian they were: Scotch Presbyterian, and 
hence ‘humble, hardworking, stubborn, devout, humorous, braw 
Scots who took God and their kirk seriously. They imparted 
that Scotch piety and strength of soul to young Tom, and it 
held in him through medical school—and medical school in 
those days was the happy hunting ground of profanity, blas- 
phemy and obscenity. Graduated and still a humble little 
Christian, Dr. Lambie sailed for Egypt and the Sudan. 

He crossed two oceans, Egypt, plunged through the Sudan 
to the famous city of Khartum (Kitchner of Khartum!) , took 
a creaky paddlewheel steamer up long miles of the Nile, through 
cataracts, through deserts, through thorn forests with mournful 
doves in the trees and lions and hyenas prowling underneath— 
through all that to get to a little shack shaded by palm trees on 
Doleib Hill. Why? 

A handful of missionaries met him and told him all about it. 
He was surrounded by a people called the Shilluks, a people 
near-naked, long haired, lazy, dirty, ignorant, desperately poor, 
perfect prey for the Four Horsemen. All Shilluk adults had 
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their four lower incisor teeth knocked out and all Shilluk boys 
were dressed in coats of thick white ashes. The children of God! 

And there was malaria. This part of the Sudan was known 
as The White Man’s Grave; in the early days one church lost 
thirteen missionaries in. six months to malaria and black-water 
fever. It was also the Alcatraz of the Sudan: convicts were 
sent here, and the police never worried about them again. They 
never came back. 

He settled down in the midst of that, in a mud hut for a 
“dispensary” and mud for a floor. The first patient came: a 
man with a tubercular elbow, which called for an amputation 
the man wouldn’t permit. So . . . the Horsemen of Death 
claimed him. Second patient was a Nuer tribesman, a leper 
with a rotting foot, which also called for amputation. They 
compromised by letting Dr. Lambie cut off the sole of the foot— 
and the man got well! He almost didn’t get well; in the middle 
of the operation the patient’s twenty-year-old son tried to 
break fn and stop the operation. Two men held him. 

Lambie says he prayed hard while they were holding the 
boy and while he was cutting at the father’s foot. He prays 
before every operation: “I would as soon operate without prayer 
as I would without boiling my instruments or putting on rubber 
gloves.” American medical journals, please copy. 

Eating was a problem; the Horsemen named Starvation was 
no stranger here. Mostly, they lived on chicken and rice, when 
they could get it. Now and then a missionary rifle brought 
down a gazelle and they had meat. This meat they always ate 
with something of a guilty conscience, knowing that outside 
the natives were waiting to eat the scraps, in whatever condi- 
tion they came from the table. A mission cow died, and the 
missionaries sank it in the river; the natives struggled for 
three days to raise that diseased carcass, got it up, tore it 
apart with their bare hands and gulped it down. Ptomaine 
poisoning? They never heard of it. Not one of them was 
sick after that feast. 

They found scorpions on the floors of their bedrooms. They 
killed ants by the millions and millions more came, ants that 
killed live chickens, ants that even drove bees from their hives! 
When the ants drove them outdoors the mosquitos came at 
them in regiments. Aye, the missionary has an easy life! 
Worse than scorpions, ants and mosquitoes are the termites; 
leave a bit of wood on the floor at night and it was half gone 
in the morning. Termites ate the very roofs from their heads. 

Why? Why put up with all this? Why leave a lucrative 
practice in Pittsburgh for a mud hut among the Shilluks? Dr. 
Lambie says that Nyadok is one reason why. Nyadock was a 
chieftain’s son, tall, proud, handsome, with a mind of his own. 
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The Mohammedans tried their best to bring him to Allah and 
Dr. Lambie spoke earnestly of Christ, but Nyadok laughed 
at both of them until the Night of the Dream. In that dream 
his guardian angel came to his bedside with a gun in his 
angelic (?) hand, and said to Nyadok, “Why is it that you 
do not accept Dr. Lambie’s word and believe in Jesus Christ? 
If you do not do so, I will kill you.” Nyadok considered the 
revolver, and came to Lambie to accept Christ. You sneer 
at that? Lambie doesn’t: “I feel sure that God speaks to 
these children of nature in dreams and visions. Nyadok’s 





life for years after that proves it.” He stayed a Christian. 

Lambie was married soon after that, in Alexandria. They 
had a wedding cake ordered from a fancy caterer who outdid 
himself; when they cut into the cake it reeked to high heaven 
of rum. Once in a blue moon a chance at a real cake in 
Alexandria, once in a lifetime a wedding-cake, and (being 
teetotalers) they couldn’t eat it! But it was a good wedding, 
anyway, and a good honeymoon—until the news came that 
they were to be sent further into the jungle, to Nasir, to 
establish a new mission station. They rebelled. They just 
wouldn’t go seven hundred miles further into the bush. They’d 
quit, go home first. That Mission Board in New York! They 
talked. They argued. They prayed and went to Nasir. 

Dark clouds of Nuer tribesmen swarmed about them on 
the bank at Nasir, when they landed; all men six feet tall, 
giants, standing there on one leg with the other foot pressed 
against the knee, leaning on long vicious-looking spears. Some 
few of them had rifles and greasy cartridge-belts around their 
loins, filled with cartridges of the Franco-Prussian War 
vintage. The old chief of the tribe stepped out to meet the 
Doctor, and when Lambie extended his hand the chief spat 
in it. Not in anger; that was the customary salute! 

No vegetables in Nasir; no fruits, not a chicken nor an 
egg. Medical fees were paid in sheep and goats and the 
medical practice was carried on under a big tent. The mis- 
sionaries weren’t just popular. A Greek trader had been 
there some months before, had been caught smuggling guns 
and chased out. An Arab trader came, and he was speared 
in the back. But when they found that Lambie had not 
come to smuggle guns, they got along better. 

It was hard work at Nasir: harder than hard. (Prayed one 
colleague of Dr. Lambie, in enviable candor: “Oh Lord, help 
these Nuers. They don’t like to work, and neither do I.”) 
They did it whether they liked it or not—did it so well and 
so painstakingly that they welcomed the furlough that came 
in 1917. Lambie came home, and his doctor brother-in-law 
said to him, “Now you’ve been long enough in Africa. It’s 
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time for you to think about yourself and 
your family; Betty and Wallace are 
ready for school. I need an assistant. 
If you will come and help me for a while, 
. ... you can have my office and prac- 
tice!” He was licensed to practice ‘in 
Pennsylvania, and it was an attractive 
offer. Who wouldn’t leap at that, after 
years in Africa? 

Lambie almost leaped, but not quite. 
He was still trying to decide when he 
dozed off to sleep one night and saw a 
map of Africa, from the center of which 


the ground for a hospital, he had been 
led into an obligation to build one by the 
kindness of Ras Tafari. There was the 
usual red tape and disappointment, in 
his hunt for support in the States, but he 
conquered both and returned to the Lion 
of Judah with the good news that now 
they could build. They left Wallace, now 
a boy of seventeen, with his grandparents 
in Maryland. That, says Dr. Lambie, is 
the hardest part of missionary life: leav- 
ing your children, and going on without 
them. 


hospital! And to it were coming even 
those who had once been hostile: even 
the old Coptic archbishop, whom Dr. 
Lambie came to admire and even love. 
There are no boundaries. . . ! 

From Addis they moved hither and 
yon in the country, setting up branch 
stations. They invaded the forest; they 
slept in their houseboats and in native 
huts; they faced and fought the opposi- 
tion of priests of other faiths who 
thought they had come to destroy the 
religion of the country; they treated 


came a hand and an arm. 


stretched toward him, beck- 
oning—a hideous leprous 
hand. He sought at first to 
avoid it, but impelled by 
“some power beyond my 
comprehending,” he at last 
reluctantly grasped it. To 
his surprise, he found that 
“it was not the hand of lep- 
rosy but the hand of Christ, 
with the imprint of nails in 
the palm.” Philadelphia lost 
its charm; he went back, 
worked there on the borders 
of Ethiopa until a British 
major came to him and 
asked, “If I can get a place 
for you in Abyssinia, will 
you come up?” He consulted 
the board at home, and the 
board said, “Go!” They or- 
ganized a safari and set off, 
afoot, horseback across the 
mountains to Addis Ababa, 
where lived the Ethiopian 
King, called King of Kings, 
Conquering Lion of Judah. 

It was some time before 
they met the King, to talk 
over prospects for a mission 
hospital. The ruler was 
called Ras Tafari; this was 
Hailie Selassie I, ruling un- 
der a R~~ent. Hailie Selassie 
wes rot crowned King until 
14-5; he became Emperor in 
1930, on the death of Em- 


was Now Addis Ababa was in for activity 


AN ARTIST 


Aud His Signature 


{Ae story is sometimes told of the old Flemish 

painter Quentin Matsys, who died four hundred years 
ago. As a youth he followed the trade of a blacksmith. Then 
he fell in love with an artist's daughter, only to find that her 
father refused to sanction her marriage with anyone except 
an artist. It seemed an unpromising situation for the smith. 
Matsys, however, determined to win her hand, began to study 
art. Presently he laid aside his hammer, left the forge and 
entered a studio. His love, apparently, kindled unexpected 
powers and Matsys in due course was found to have artistic 
capacity of a high order. His, indeed, became one of the 
greatest names in Flemish art. ‘He is,’ says one authority, 
“the first complete painter, who runs through the whole gamut 
of human feelings and passions.” He was a superb colorist. 
His masterpiece, The Entombment, was ordered by the Antwerp 
joiners’ guild for the decoration of their altar in the Church of 
Notre Dame, and is now in the Museum of that City. 

An interesting fact about Matsys is that he was accustomed 
to sign his pictures with the three words: “‘As | can,” an echo 
possibly of the words spoken by Jesus to her who annointed 
him with spikenard. “She hath done what she could.” 

It reminds one also of the motto of a famous college in 
England, set in stone over the main entrance, beneath which 
every boy passes as he enters. “Quant je puis” “As much as 
I can.” On the college magazine among oak leaves and acorns, 
the motto is printed, a constant challenge and reminder. 

That would be a fine motto to set over every school and 
college—finer still to get it written on every student's heart. 
It would be rather a fine new year’s motto, sincerely to be 
able to write that “As | can’ beneath all our work. 
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slaves and masters, chieftains and crim- 


inals; they left a station here 
on a piece of ground that 
would be forever God’s, an- 
other there, another and an- 
other and another. They 
faced hunger, thirst in the 
desert, loneliness, discourage- 
ment, disease, pestilence and 
death. But they got those 
stations rooted, and the hand 
of God began to reach out 
in the forest in the hand of 
the surgeon. 

It was during this time 
that word came of Wallace’s 
death, in South America; the 
news reached Addis Ababa a 
day after the fatal accident, 
but it took another month 
to reach the doctor. They 
somehow stumbled, stricken, 
back to Addis. The Emperor 
had heard of it, and when he 
saw them he said no word at 
all for five long minutes, 
while the tears streamed 
down his dusky cheeks. This 
was. Hailie Selassie! 

Soon the tide turned, and 
it was time for the doctor 
from Pittsburgh to stand 
with tears streaming down 
his cheeks when the awful 
blow fell on the King. War 
came to Ethiopia—war with 
Italy. It had been expected, 
yet they all hoped. . . . but 


press Zauditu, who had ruled 

the country since 1889. Ras 

Tafari sent for the young Doctor, for an 
audience, and Lambie went, all fear and 
hope and wonder. One thing worried 
him particularly; he was a teetotaler, and 
it was a good old Abyssinian custom that 
drinks were always to be offered to the 
guest by the host. Refusing a drink at 
the hand of Ras Tafari would offend. In 
an agony Lambie appeared for the audi- 
ence—only to have his fears go with the 
wind as he met a ruler who was kindli- 
ness and courtliness itself—and who of- 
fered him tea to drink! What was better, 
His Highness was so anxious for a hos- 
pital in Addis Ababa that he offered to 
donate land and money if the mission 
board would donate the personnel. 

The doctor rushed back to America to 
raise funds and personnel; it could not 
have been otherwise, for while Lambie 
had gone to Addis Ababa only to survey 
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seldom seen in the town. The hospital 
builders set up headquarters near their 
site, two miles west of the center of the 
city, set up their own carpenter-shop and 
wood-working machinery, put down ce- 
ment foundations twenty feet deep. That 
was the wisest building the city has ever 
known; while other buildings cracked and 
crumbled all around it, the George Me- 
morial Hospital remains solid and intact 
to this day. So great was the need that 
patients began arriving before the buijld- 
ing was finished. His Highness came 
often to smile over the progress of the 
builders, and to frown in near-dismay at 
the long lines of patients. There were 
many cases of typhus; there were near- 
dead ones picked up in the street; there 
were gunshot-wounds, spear-wounds, 
cracked skulls. There was a new excite- 
ment, a new hope; Addis Ababa had a 


what a poor thing hope is 

when armies march! Report- 
ers flocked in to Addis Ababa from all 
over the world, waiting for the fatal 
day; the hotel proprietors made a profit 
on them of four hundred per cent, but 
they were about the only ones to bene- 
fit. Dr. Lambie, closest of the medicos to 
the King, was put in charge of Red Cross 
work. 

There was no medical service in the 
army; the army was a helter-skelter, con- 
fused, aboriginal gathering of tribes with 
spears—spears against bombers! All was 
confusion; almost an hour in one medi- 
cal meeting was taken up in arguing over 
a difference of twenty-five cents in an 
account, with the Italians coming fast. 
There were thousands of dollars worth of 
veterinary medicines to be had—and not 
even a veterinary doctor to use them! 
There was a woeful lack of medicines, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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CHRIST 


AND THE CRISIS 


Al Study of the 
Christian Parador 


by 
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7 N EMASCULATED Christ cannot meet the crisis. 
a oF Only the Christ of the Christian paradox can meet 
- the crisis which confronts the world today, as only the 
Christ of the Christian paradox has brought the Christian 
message and the Christian redemption and the Christian judg- 
ment to the world. 

There is an almost fatal tendency among Christians to neg- 
lect the Christian paradox in the name of the Christian invita- 
tion. With what gracious comfort the words “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” 
have echoed and re-echoed down the centuries since they were 
first spoken. They are indeed the words of the good news. 
They are indeed the words of the glad tidings. They are the 
charter of the Christian comfort. They are the windows of 
the Christian hope. They are tender with the grace of the 
divine compassion. They are warm with the welcome of the 
divine love. 

Sad and lonely men and women wistfully waiting for a word 
of hope in the hard places of life during twenty centuries have 
heard them at first with something not unlike incredulity; then 
with glad surprise, and at last with full and joyous acceptance. 
They have lighted bright tapers in untold millions of dark- 
ened hearts. They have sent forth to deeds of kindness and 
relief untold multitudes of human hands. For those who have 
been the recipients of the divine comfort have desired to be 
dispensers of a human kindness which they have learned from 
the divine good will. 

And so for many people the Christian message and the 
Christian invitation have seemed to be one and the same thing. 
They have narrowed the Christian message to the Christian 
invitation and have forgotten the divine judgment. They have 
forgotten that the divine friend is also the divine judge. They 
have forgotten the other words of Christ: “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” This is the very essence of the Christian 
paradox: the bearer of the great invitation is also the bearer 
of the divine verdict. The hand which offers forgiveness is al- 
so the hand which dispenses justice. 

We are not quite accurate when we describe the invitation 
itself as a universal invitation. It is not an invitation to the 
defiantly evil. It is not an invitation to the wilfully perverse. 
It is not an invitation to the resolutely impenitent. It does 
not say: “Come unto me, all ye that are hard and cruel and 
dishonest and unjust and I will give you the desire of your 
wicked hearts.” The invitation is universal only in the sense 
that all wicked men have the opportunity to turn from their 
wickedness to ways of goodness. The problem of those*who 
will not turn from evil to good always remains. 

All this was so clear to Jesus that in words of powerful stern- 
ness he foretold the inevitable tensions which his word to men 
would produce in the world. It was not merely that he fore- 
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“Come to me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and | will give you rest.“—Matt. 11:28. 


“Think not that | came to send peace on the earth: 
I came not to send peace, but a sword.”’—Matt. 10:34. 


saw a final adjudication where he would be the judge. It was 
that he foresaw a perpetual judgment in history where the good 
and the evil would contend and where the sword of righteous- 
ness would be drawn from the scabbard to defeat the purposes 
of recalcitrant evil. Wherever the forces of good will were 
clearly and visibly strong, the sword of righteousness would be 
a potential sword the threat of whose action would restrain un- 
told evil. But the sword would be a moral reality even when it 
seemed idle in days of quiet. And in days of world crisis it would 
flash brightly in the sun. 

That men who had no true claim to bear this moral sword 
have often claimed it for evil purposes is tragically true. But 
the misuse of the sword does not justify its destruction. That 
men who would have admitted readily that they were below 
the level of the divine will have been used for the execution of 
the divine purposes is also true. The practical situation is often 
complicated enough. But it remains (Continued on page 53) 
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Jimmy said, “Morning. Some bus Mr. Stone has. They 
didn’t give that away with soap wrappers!” 

The bitterness in his tone made the minister look at him 
sharply, and he said suddenly, “Can you give me a lift, Jimmy?” 

“Sure,” the boy agreed. “Glad to.” But as Peggy Anne 
moved over on the seat and wound her legs around the ancient 
gears to give Dr. Adams room, the car started with a jerk that 
advertised its owner’s state of mind. Jimmy was, Dr. Adams 
realized, in one of those black moods, Peggy Anne had been 
worrying about, because he couldn’t get a job with enough cash 
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“Some bus Mr. Stone has. They didn’t give that away with soap wrappers” 
Pa] ORNING service at the White Church had been 
A over for some time and the usual stream of cars 
2 had flowed up to the door, absorbed most of the con- by GRACE NIES FLETCHER 
gregation and driven away. The only two cars left waiting 
were a jaloppy so ancient that its noisy engine rattled the 
mudguards, the foxtail tied to its radiator top, and the seat for them to get married. You couldn’t blame him but still. . . . 
where a fair-haired boy sat—and a gray shining limousine. Dr. Adams watched the gray limousine glide around the 
The boy’s hungry eyes took in every detail of the big car, its corner in front of them and said slowly, “You wouldn’t think 
streamlined chromium, its sleek body that covered a hun- that Greg Stone lost ten jobs the first five years he was working!” 
dred-horse-power engine held in leash by the finger of the “Nice,” Peggy Anne murmured,” to have a job to lose,” and 
gray-uniformed chauffeur. Jimmy threw her a grateful glance. Good pair, those two, Dr. 
“Pretty smooth,” the boy in the jaloppy thought. Adams thought. 
He was so absorbed that he didn’t see the three people “Maybe,” Dr. Adams told them, “it isn’t so different being 
coming down the church steps, the girl with the gay red hat young when Greg Stone and I were . . . and now. You can 
tipped back from her forehead, the calm-faced man in the _ still waste a lot of good steam, blowing it off so it doesn’t get 
dark blue suit, and the man in the morning coat with the you anywhere. The thing is to get all that energy working for 
white carnation in his buttonhole. The latter was a big man you. I remember... .” 
not unlike the car, controlled and powerful. He waved in a 
friendly gesture as the chauffeur closed the door behind him, When I first came here, the whole church was jittery when- 
and the big car swung away from the curb. ever Greg Stone was around; and for a while, I couldn’t make 
“Good morning, Jimmy. We missed you at church this out why. He was young to be on the official board but as presi- 
morning.” dent of the young people’s society, he was automatically a 
Jimmy West looked down from the seat of his jaloppy to member; but when he’d come into the room, people would look 
see Dr. Adams, the minister, smiling at him, and Peggy Anne, at him carefully as if wondering in what mood he’d be. There 
his girl, sliding into the seat beside him. She looked up a wasn’t the give and take you’d expect at our weekly young 
little anxiously at his glum face. people’s meetings. Greg led the singing and people avoided 
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discussing with him, even about the hymns. He gave out the 
numbers in a loud voice and that was that. 

He was a fine-looking boy with football shoulders and a mass 
of black hair he kept tossing back from his forehead. He could 
make those young folks sing, “Brighten the corner where you 
are!” like it was a college yell. Oh, they liked him, certainly, 
but there was something. .. . 

I found out what was the matter the day of the Sunday 
School picnic. 

Greg was chairman of the games and he did a good job. 
There were the usual sprints and sack races and finally we 
came to the potato race. You know how they balance a potato 
on a knife and see who can get the most in a basket? The 
knives were lying there ready for the kids to use and when 
I picked one up idly and looked at it, I saw that one edge 
was bent. 

“Here,” I said, holding it out to Greg. “Here’s one I don’t 
think you'll want to use. Not quite fair.” 

“You know more about this than I do?” 
Greg roared at me. “I brought those knives and they’re all 
right. Mind your own business!” 

When I stared at him, startled, his face got red and he 
muttered something about meddling parsons and suddenly he 
yelled, “If you don’t like the way I’m doing it, do it yourself!” 
He threw down the bag of potatoes and stalked off. Well, of 
all the childish stunts! One of the Sunday School teachers said 
apologetically, “Greg just can’t stand to be criticized, Mr. 
Adams. We should have warned you.” 

A car engine began to roar and when I looked up, Greg 
Stone was actually driving away from the picnic. I smiled and 
carried on with the games, but I wasn’t amused. Not a very 
good show to put on for kids you were trying to train in 
self-control. I thought of course the silly little incident would 
blow over, but it didn’t. Greg didn’t come to young people’s 
meeting that next Sunday and I heard he was saying that no 
one, not even the minister, could call him a cheat! 

It seemed too ridiculous to be happening, but I decided I 
wouldn’t say anything to Greg while he was so hot. A per- 
fectly minor incident can grow into a mountain if you focus 
attention on it. But I knew now why people were so careful 
when Greg was around; they didn’t dare say what was in 
their minds for fear of a volcano bursting out over their 
heads. It’s curious how a church is like a family and one 
determined person can change the whole atmosphere. Es- 
pecially a born leader like Greg. For you had to admit he 
had charm. 


To my amazement 


He could leave him now, Dr. Adams saw, to Peggy Anne 
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said Dr. 
replied the boy. “Glad to.” 


“Can you give me a lift, Jimmy,” 


Adams. “Sure,” 


“Greg’s a good egg,” one of the other church boys told me. 
“He’s had some grand jobs already; but he never holds on 
to them. He just can’t admit he’s wrong in the smallest 
thing. It’s his besetting sin, I guess.” 

“But,” I thought, “when a besetting sin begins to run you, 
it isn’t so good.” 

I kept thinking of Sam Jones’ illustration about the dog 
that went bad. I had a hunch that that dog story would mean 
something to Greg Stone. So next Sunday evening when I 
looked out over the congregation and saw Greg was there, I 
decided to tell that story. 

“Tf I set a trap for a mink,” Sam Jones used to say, “and 
my dog got caught in that trap, I’d fergive him and set him 
loose because he didn’t know any better. But if my dog 
did the same silly thing the next day and the day after that.... 
I tell you, if he got his fool self into that mink trap for the 
tenth morning, I’d get my shot gun and kill him! He’d be 
absolutely no good.” 

The story was hitting Greg Stone where he lived, all right. 
I kept my eye on him, sitting there at the back of the audi- 
torium with the pew creaking under his big body as he 
leaned forward. So I went right on quoting Sam Jones, who 
was a better preacher than I'll ever be. 

“And you sitting back there!” Sam used to roar. And 
people would jump, not daring to look right or left for fear 
he meant them. “You sin the same right over again and 
expect the Lord not to be disgusted. You say, smug, ‘Oh, 
that’s my besetting sin!’ I tell you, you aren’t worth the 
powder and shell to blow you up!” 

Oh, Sam didn’t pull his punches anyway. Even quoting 
the way I was, I could feel the tension growing in the room. 
I looked right at Greg then and repeated the text I'd begun 
my talk with. ““Reckon ye ourselves . . . dead . . . unto sin.’ 
Nobody has to keep on having a besetting sin,” I insisted. 
“Unless he wants to.” 

I ended the meeting abruptly and when I looked at Greg 
again, while we were singing the last hymn, his face was so 
red I wondered if he was going to get right up in meeting 
and talk back at me. But he waited until I got through 
shaking hands with the congregation out in the vestibule, 
and when he finally came up to me, I sort of braced myself 
inside. But Greg just stood there, shifting from one big foot 


to the other. 
He said, “Going my way? 


Can (Continued on page 55) 
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Governor Stassen receiving the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society's Distinguished 
the Society’s 
President, Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 


Service Award from 


T WAS cold at Atlantic City; the rain was 
falling alternately in drizzles and downpours. 
But steadily from all directions we saw young 

folks streaming toward the great convention 
hall. On and on they came—more than four 
thousand, from every state in the Union. It 
was the opening session of the Rainbow Jubi- 
lee of the Society of Christian Endeavor—its 
Sixtieth Anniversary. These boys and girls 
were there—not only to give thirty-two year 
old Governor Stassen of Minnesota their Dis- 
tinguished Service Award—not only to enjoy the 
delights of Atlantic City—and they are legion— 
they were there to tell all the world that the 
Youth of America has deep Christian convic- 
tions—that ‘flaming youth” can also be youth 
on fire for the Kingdom of God. 

Harold E. Stassen, governor of Minnesota, 
was chosen for the citation because of his 
splendid Christian work with young people and 
because of his untiring and thoroughly effec- 
tive labor for good citizenship and good gov- 
ernment in his state. In accepting the award, 
Governor Stassen delivered an address. We 
publish it because we think our readers will 
be glad to know the religious convictions of 
this young man who we believe is destined to 
become one of America’s leaders. His speech 
follows: The Editors. 


7] ACCEPT this unusual honor 
Q oH conferred by the World’s 
- Christian Endeavor Union, but I 
trust I may be permitted to accept it not 
so much in a personal sense, but rather 
as a representative of a great throng of 
young men and young women of this 
nation who believe in the principles of 
Christianity, who hold fast to the con- 
cepts of democracy, and who seek to 
interpret both into action to meet the 
problems of the day. 

I should like to accept this citation in 
this manner, as a representative of this 
movement of youth, because the accom- 
plishments in our State of Minnesota, 
which appear to have largely given rise 
to this honor, have not been an indi- 
vidual accomplishment so much as they 
have been the result ‘of unusual and 
widespread cooperation and coordina- 
tion of a great number of my fellow citi- 
zens, with our young people in the front 
rank, striving toward objectives and 
ideals inherent in both our religious con- 
cepts and our form of government. 

Furthermore, our success in meeting 
the challenge of the days ahead will be 
largely measured by the degree to which 
large numbers of our young people work 
together in the intelligent translation of 
our ideals into determined and coura- 
geous action. 

This generation, for which I speak, is 
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the youth who have reached their years 
of maturity during the last decade and 
more of economic depression. They 
have experienced the heartaches and 
disappointments of days and months, 
and even years, of seeking a place in the 
productive stream of commerce. They 
are the generation that is now being 
called upon to man the armed forces to 
strengthen the defenses of this nation 
on land, at sea, and in the air. They are 
also being enrolled in large numbers as 
youthful and comparatively unskilled 
workmen to expand the production of 
the mechanical means of national de- 





fense. With these experiences they have 
been giving more than ordinary thought 
and consideration to fundamental con- 
cepts and basic principles of life and of 
action. 

On their behalf I say tonight, they 
face the future, even in these dark days, 
with calm courage, with a fundamental 
faith in Christianity, and with a deter- 
mination to preserve our free way of 
life in America. 

As we see it, the greatest need before 
us is to interpret the principles of our 
religion and of our democracy into action 
in meeting the social, economie, political 
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and international problems of the days 
ahead. We must strengthen our churches, 
we must increase the number of our 
children and of our youth securing 
Christian training and education. 

We must increase the understanding 
of the methods of democracy, but we 
must go beyond, and with frankness and 
with ingenuity develop ways of applying 
these concepts to the new problems that 
arise in a world that does not stand still. 

We recognize that the greatness of 
this nation is due not only to the great 
courage at Valley Forge and the vic- 
tories against odds by the Thirteen 
Colonies, but also to the vision, the 
statesmanship and the ingenious crea- 
tion of new mechanics of government at 
the Constitutional Convention. 

One of the greatest moments in our 
history came during that Constitutional 
Convention when, after long hours of 
discussion and divergence of views and 
seeming impossibility of securing a con- 
structive result, George Washington 
rose and said: —“If to please the people 
we adopt that of which we ourselves do 
not approve, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and honest can 
repair; the event is in the hands of 
God.” This great utterance brought to 
that Constitutional Convention its turn- 
ing point, and with courage the dele- 
gates drafted the Constitution of these 
United States, striking out in a pioneer- 
ing way to a new governmental struc- 
ture. You know what happened... . 
The people rallied to its support; it was 
adopted, and became the foundation for 
this great free country. 

We recognize further that just a gen- 
eration ago the soldiers of our country 
fought in a World War. They fought 
with the same courage and the same suc- 
cess as did our founding fathers, but 
when the peace came there was a failure 
to develop the means by which that 
peace could be translated into the foun- 
dation for justice and a continuing peace 
between the nations of the world. Thus, 
we now have once again the horrors of 
war with millions of people suffering 
untold hardships and misery and death, 
as the brutal attempt is made to substi- 
tute the rule of force for the laws of 
justice. 

Facing realistically the tragedy of this 
war, we know that it has had, and will 
have, a tremendous effect upon the 
future of the men and women and chil- 
dren of this nation and of every other 
nation in the world. We cannot ignore 
these facts—we must face them. Neither 
realistically, nor in keeping with our 
basic principles, can we wrap the cloak of 
our rich resources around us, lift our 
chins, look neither to the East or West, 
and go lightly on our way. 

With the great changes in communi- 
cation and transportation, what happens 
in one part of the world very quickly 
and directly affects the people in other 
parts of the world. The great challenge 
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of the generation ahead is not only to 
restore the rule of justice and prevent 
the supremacy of brutal force and du- 
plicity, but also to work out the means 
and the machinery for the functioning 
of a system of justice between the peo- 
ples of all nations in keeping with our 
fundamental principles of the rights of 
each individual human being and in 
keeping with the injunction of Him who 
said—“Go Ye into all nations.” 

In meeting this crisis we see it as our 
task to aid in maintaining support and 
respect for and confidence in our duly 
selected leaders of the government and 
of the Armed forces, to increase toler- 
ance and understanding between our 
people and prevent bitterness and hatred 
from arising, to shun narrow national- 
ism and petty partisanship, to protect 
minorities and support majorities, to 
stand back of those who are called into 
service, to seek out every means of 
building up the strength of our nation 
in its devotion to the cause of freedom 
and justice. 






















Dear Dr. Poling: 


of men. 


hasten its coming. 


GOVERNOR STASSEN 


Harold Edward Stassen was born at West 
St. Paul, Minnesota, April 13, 1907, and is 
therefore only 34 years old—the youngest 
Governor Minnesota ever had, and current- 
ly the youngest in the United States. He 
attended the University of Minnesota, both 
college and law school. He was elected 
Governor in 1938. He is President of the 
Minnesota Young Republican League, and 
has become very prominent and influential 
in the Republican Party, being frequently 
mentioned as a future candidate for Presi- 
dent. He is married and has one son, Glen 
Harold. 


The President's Greeting 


The 60th Anniversary Convention of the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, to which | send heartfelt greetings, meets at a time of 
grave crisis in the affairs of the Nation and of the world. All that we 
hold dearest in our national heritage is challenged. 

Justice, mercy, truth and freedom are all under attack by totalitarian- 
ism which outrages the inherent dignity of human personality. Only in 
union shall we find strength to combat the menace which threatens free 
people everywhere—the tyranny of force over the lives and consciences 


We, as people of many origins and diverse cultures and spiritual al- 
legiances, can, in full loyalty to our individual convictions, work and pray 
for the establishment of an international order in which the spirit of Christ 
shall rule. In such an order alone will our cherished freedoms, including 
freedom of conscience, be secure. Let us unite in labor and prayer to 


Very sincerely yours, 


(SIGNED) Qranklin Dd. Reaseuvelt 





In this same spirit we must work out 
the means of improving the relationship 
between groups of our people within the 
nation. The relationship between labor 
and management must be improved. 
They must be looked upon as partners 
and not as antagonists. The employer 
cannot with immunity exploit labor, and 
neither can labor with immunity injure 
the employer. A basic recognition of 
each other’s rights and problems must, 
around a conference table to an increas- 
ing degree, take the place of strikes, 
lockouts and violence. 

We must to an increasing degree de- 
velop the means of meeting the needs 
of those of our people who are handi- 
capped and dependent, while at the same 
time maintaining their morale and their 
courage. We must maintain the financial 
soundness of our governmental struc- 
ture and add to the confidence of the 
people in its integrity and its efficiency. 
There must be a never ending advance 
on all fronts of the new problems that 
ever arise. 


This generation, for which I speak 
tonight, recognizes this challenge and is 
rising to meet it, trained and strength- 
ened by their own experiences in the 
years that have gone by. They are 
holding fast to fundamentals and yet, 
with a pioneering spirit forging ahead. 
They are determined that this country 
will meet its responsibility as a great 
Christian nation and that its ideals shall 
live through definite courageous ‘steps 
contributing to the future welfare of the 
men and women and little children, not 
only within its borders, but in all other 
parts of the world. Christianity is the 
only solution of the world’s problems. 
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By HOWARD RUSHMORE 


*“CERGEANT YORK” is one of 1941’s 

great pictures and ironically enough, 
is the story of a World War hero who 
hated war. All of us know that Alvin 
York of Tennessee captured 132 Ger- 
mans single-handed and won all the mili- 
tary decorations America could give him 
in 1918, yet few of us realize that this 
quiet raw-boned farmer was deeply re- 
ligious and a conscientious objector until 
the war’s end. 

Warner Brothers have produced a 
screen masterpiece. Drama is balanced 
with warm humility in this deeply-mov- 
ing characterization; it is the first com- 
pelling and honest film dealing with con- 
scientious objectors we have ever seen 
and we urge every reader to see it not 
once, but twice if possible. 

The movie opens with an account of 
young Alvin’s wild outbursts and gun- 
shootin’ in the Tennessee hills. Despite 
a religious mother and the efforts of a 
kindly minister, Alvin refuses to abandon 
his youthful sins until, intent on killing 
a man, lightning strikes near him and 
splits the barrel of his rifle. This, he 
believes, is a sign that he has brought 
down the anger of God upon his head. 
Alvin joins the church and completely 
reforms. 

Then comes the news of war and draft 
registration. York refuses to join up, be- 
cause “the Book says we shouldn’t kill.” 
Finally he is compelled to go, still quietly 
maintaining his objections. But two in- 
telligent officers, realizing York’s honesty, 
explain to the semi-illiterate Alvin the 
history of America’s struggle for freedom. 
He ponders their arguments, accepts part 
of them, but does not capitulate at the 
price of his conscience. When the day 
comes in France during which he saves 
thousands of his comrades by destroying 
a few German machine gunners, he ex- 
plains to awed officers “I took a few 
lives to save thousands. That was my 
only reason.” 

He is acclaimed a great hero upon his 
return, but he goes back to fhe Ten- 
nessee hills, glad to welcome their peace 
and quiet, far from the thunder of 
Europe’s guns. 

Gary Cooper plays Sergeant York and 
turns in one of the year’s great perform- 
ances. Also outstanding are Walter Bren- 
nan, Joan Leslie and the rest of the 
capable cast. It’s a picture you'll remem- 
ber for a long while. 


The early fight to establish homes for 
foundlings may not sound like an inter- 
esting subject for a movie, but “Blos- 
soms in the Dust” is a really fine film. 
Built around the life of a woman who 
fought for the right of homeless babies 
to be treated humanely by a sometimes 
thoughtless world, M-G-M has turned out 
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a production that all women and most of 


the men will enjoy. The cast includes 


that fine actress, Greer Garson, besides 
Walter Pidgeon, Marsha Hunt and Felix 


Bressart. 


F YOU’VE ever wondered how Walt 

Disney makes such films as “Snow 
White,” don’t fail to see his latest picture 
“The Reluctant Dragon.” The creator of 
feature-length animated movies takes his 
fans behind the scenes for an inside peep 
of the production department where his 
pen-and-ink characters are brought to life. 
Robert Benchley serves as a very funny 
guide in this wonderland and part of the 
film is devoted to a portrayal of several 
new Disney characters such as “Baby 
Weems” and, of course, the “Reluctant 
Dragon.” 

Unusual in that it combines human be- 
ings and cartoons, the picture is highly 
educational in showing the use of multi- 
plane cameras and all the other tricks of 
the trade employed in animated films. 
Recommended as novel entertainment for 
the entire family. 


The many readers of Harold Bell 
Wright’s “Shepherd of the Hills” may 
find the Paramount film version of the 
novel rather disappointing. A lengthy and 
rather dull story of Ozark hill life is 
brightened by that fine old actor, Harry 
Carey, who plays the role of the prodigal 
father returned to the hills after a long 
absence. John Wayne, who plays his son, 
finally forgives the father for having de- 
serted the family. Betty Field, James 
Berton and Marc Lawrence contribute 
fine performances. Too much emphasis 
on whiskey stills and melodramatic hatred 
prevent this technicolor movie from being 
completely acceptable family film fare. 


The famous Marx brothers trio (Grou- 
cho, Chico and Harpo) have finished 
their last picture together. “The Big 
Store” marks the final appearance of these 
comedians and it is an appropriate swan 
song. Typically slap-stick, the brothers 
take over a department store ahd almost 
wreck it with their mad antics. Tony 
Martin, cast as the store’s manager, sings 
several songs with Virginia Grey and Mar- 
garet Dumont rounding out the cast. An 
MGM picture. 


“Moon Over Miami” is a lightweight 
musical, featuring eight songs, swanky 
hotel resorts and Don Ameche. A rather 
jumbled film, in which fortune-hunting 
girls set out to marry millionaires and 
dance and sing while doing it. Jack 
Haley’s comedy and Betty Grable’s danc- 
ing are the highlights of an otherwise un- 
impressive film. Released by 20th Cen- 





The Country Preacher Says: 


HERE it is Monday, the last day of 
June, and we have quite finished hay- 
ing both on our own farm and on another 
farm that belongs to some good city 
friends of ours which is about six miles 
away. Last week was one of the greatest 
hay weeks ever known, hardly a cloud in 
the sky for six days and hot enough to 
bake the hay like a dehydrator or what- 
ever you call them. While the preacher 
was loading Friday it was officially 95 in 
the shade but he didn’t feel the heat near- 
ly as much as he did Sunday while preach- 
ing, for he had to have on a “boiled” shirt, 
a cassock, and a surplice. He was supposed 
to have on also a wide black scarf or stole 
but it was so hot up around the back of 
his neck that he took it off and tossed it 
onto a seat. He was preaching an “Old 
Home Day” for a good friend some forty 
miles away. The church was full, and 
afterwards we all had a fine dinner under 
the trees on the church lawn. As we were 
eating a woman across the table remarked, 
“My, but this dinner is certainly a help to 
me—not having to go home and get a 
dinner for the family and such heat.” 
“What would you think if you never had 
to go home and get up a Sunday dinner 
after Church—always having dinner like 
this.” This woman just couldn’t believe 
that after service down in the old country 
church, no one had had to go to get up a 
meal after a daytime service for nearly 
thirty years. 

Yesterday afternoon the members of a 
church from another town came here to 
the farm “Willowbrook” and had their an- 
nual sheep bake. We have to get a baker 
to bake the sheep and it takes about five 
hours. Mrs. Preacher gets the stuffing 
ready the night before and puts it in the 
sheep and sews it up Saturday morning. 
This sheep dressed forty-four pounds and 
cost $11.00. We had carrots and peas and 
mashed potatoes and just as they began to 
set the tables it began to pour. But a lot 
of men hustled the whole outfit into the 
long bus shed and into the barn floor 
where the odor of new mown hay was per- 
fect. So really they had just as good a 
time and perhaps better. Then our cow 
made such a racket yelling for its two-day 
old baby that the latter just had to have 
its supper at the same time. How many 
babies since the world began have been 
quieted in the same way? The two pigs 
are happiness itself down in their water- 
hole below the swimming pool, and the 
hens drink the water that overflows from 
the lily pool so the eggs should be excep- 
tionally sweet. They do happen to be 
extra big but the Preacher can’t positively 
assert that the lilies are the cause. 
Virginia is going to town to take a 
course in Library at Columbia for six 
weeks. The Preacher is in Virginia the 
week of July 7th, and will probably write 
his next column from Minnesota where he 
goes for the last week of July. It was 
from there he wrote his first one last sum- 
mer. Let us hope to goodness it will not 
be as hot as it was then—108 in the shade, 
107 inside the car. George has changed to 
a more hilly country now and it might be 
cooler. The Preacher plans to be with 
George one Sunday and the following 
week at Cedar Falls, Iowa, and speak in 
Rochester, New York, August fifth. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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by ROME A. BETTS 


HY do we read books? 

The first and most obvious 
reason for those of us who are in 
school or college is that we can’t very 
well get out of it. The chief tools of 
educators and our principal source of in- 
formation are books. And so long as we 
attend school we must read. 

But that, of course, is a flippant an- 
swer and not worth serious attention. 
There are three potent and valid reasons 
why we go to books. Despite all that 
movies, the radio and eventually tele- 
vision may do to cut in on the quantity 
of reading done, books will continue to 
play an important part in our lives. 

First, we read books for amusement. 
Who does not love a good story, well 
told? It is an unusual American boy or 
girl who has not lost himself in the 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer or Huckle- 
berry Finn, gone romancing with D’Ar- 
tagnan and his Three Musketeers, 
thrilled to the exploits of Sherlock 
Holmes or enjoyed the whimsical wan- 
derings of Alice in Wonderland. Even 
those of us who are none too keen about 
poetry accept the Idylls of the King for 
the account they give of Arthur and his 
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Bible readers on Universal Bible Sunday 


famous Knights of the Round Table. 


Then we inevitably must use books 
for purposes of instruction, to increase 
our fund of knowledge about the world 
we live in, about who we are, whence we 
came, what we are doing and thinking 
and the forces which underlie and oper- 
ate our universe. From the three R’s 
up we are dependent on books to widen 
our understanding of life and to permit 
us to adjust ourselves to the increasingly 
complex society of which we are a part. 
Such civilization as we do have has been 
made possible because, centuries ago, 
men learned to record their thoughts and 
discoveries by writing them down so that 
others coming afterward could profit 
from what had already been accom- 
plished and build on that foundation. 

None of us can prepare adequately 
for our place in life, no matter how hum- 


ble, without the study of books. All will 


perform their jobs better if they take 
advantage of what books on the subject 
have to say. And that goes for farmers 
as well as doctors, factory workers as 
well as lawyers. 

Finally, we read books for inspiration, 
to search out for ourselves deeper mean- 
ings in life than appear on the surface. 
From some reading we receive the same 
kind of feeling that comes when we listen 
to great music. We seem temporarily 
lifted out of ourselves and our petty con- 
cerns to a higher level of experience. In 
reading like this the emotions as well as 
the intellect play a part. Try a great 
speech like Lincoln’s Second Inaugural 
Address, a poem like Bryant’s Thanatop- 
sis, or an essay like Virginibus Puerisque 
by Stevenson and you will see what I 
mean. All philosophy (don’t let that 
word frighten you) and much biography 
comes under this head. 

The Bible is a whole library of books 
—sixty-six of them to be exact. In it we 
can find the greatest literature ever writ- 
ten of all three kinds just described. 

For amusement, you can find in the 
Bible some of the best stories ever told. 
A great literary critic has called the story 
of Joseph the most perfect story in our 
possession. Read the books of Ruth and 
Esther for the sheer enjoyment they will 
give you. The parables of Jesus are 
priceless gems, told, to be sure, to point 
a lesson, but none the less great stories. 

The story of David and Jonathan is a 
classic tale of the friendship of one man 
for another; and the dramatic events 
surrounding the death of the rebellious 
Absalom are heart-stirring. 

What finer instruction can there be 
than sound training in the art of living? 
In the Old Testament, I would urge 
every young person to read thoughtfully 
several times the book of Proverbs. But 
the greatest of all teaching is found in 
the words of the greatest of all teachers 
—Jesus Christ. A thorough knowledge 
of the Gospels is an absolute essential 
for right living. I believe that the Ser- 

mon on the Mount should be read as 
regularly as the Reader’s Digest—at least 
once a month. 

But there is another angle to reading 
for instruction. Read the history of the 
Hebrew people as recorded in the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Dining hall at Mont Lawn. The food is plentiful and whole- 


some, and every child gets all the milk he can drink 


Every morning a student doctor and a 


registered nurse look the children over 


Churches, Hospitals, Parole Boards, Child Guidance, Parent-Teacher and 
Public School groups work with Christian Herald to give vacations to the 
children of the poor. Before our schools close the first group starts trekking 
toward Mont Lawn. They gather at the Church of the Covenant where 
each child must be accepted as free from contagious diseases. Then they 
get into the great buses that take them thirty miles into the country 


Every day starts and ends with the raising and lowering of 


our flag, and the salute, “I pledge allegiance to the flag” 


All the children have free use of the swimming pool, 


and there is a special class in swimming for the boys 
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The hand-operated merry-go-round for the girls is only one 


of the many pieces of fun-equipment on the playground 


At Sunday Service in the beautiful little chapel, 


At Mont Lawn, as everywhere else, baseball is the where many a child first learns about religion 


boys’ favorite game. Here they are choosing up sides 


On rainy days, there is a big fireplace—if it’s cool— 
and plenty of space in Rainy Day House to play or lis- 
ten to stories, or, below, to play checkers in the library 


Every child is taught to say his 
prayers before he gets into bed 
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WE HEAR and read a great 
ay deal about democracy. We 

=“ sent two million men to Europe 
to fight for it in 1917. At that time 
President Wilson said “we are fighting to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 
In 1941, President Roosevelt says “the 
democratic way of life could not survive 
with the death of democracy over the 
rest of the earth, we cannot escape our 
collective responsibility.” So here we are 
entering another world war to again 
make the world safe for democracy. The 
issue seems to be between those who rep- 
resent the democratic way of life and 
those who represent an opposing way of 
life. Then naturally the question arises 
as to just what is the democratic way 
of life and what is the oposing alterna- 
tive. 

Now strange to say, the Bill of Rights, 
the Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution of 
the United States do not mention the 
word, “democracy.” In fact, the creators 
of our Constitution, as disclosed in the 
record of their debates, were very care- 
ful to see that our Government was set 
up politically not as a democracy, but 
as a republic, because they well knew 
from history that all purely democratic 
forms of government promptly com- 
mitted suicide. 

On November 10, 1937, President 
Vargas of Brazil, in explaining publicly 
over the radio his reasons for seizure of 
dictatorial powers, stated that the presi- 
dential campaign launched last May in 
Brazil was “a laughable competition 
among groups resorting to bribery and 
demagogic promises, regional mobsters, 
masked as party leaders, armed to im- 
pose their decision upon the nation.” 

Sir William Flinders Petrie, the 
world’s leading archaeologist, stated that 
“the democracies eat themselves up 
through taxation until they collapse and 
then fall under dictatorships.” Certainly 
this seems to have been the common 
experience of the democracies that col- 
lapsed in the last twenty years. 

Now political democracy implies rule 
by the majority. Democracy is a word 
formed of two Greek words meaning 
people and power. Abraham Lincoln 
called it “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” Athens 
was called a democracy. It was for the 
Athenians, but most of the people were 
slaves and women occupied a position 
about half way between slavery and 
freedom. The United States is a de- 
mocracy under a republican form of 
government; yet slavery existed on a 
large scale here. 
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The point is that a pure democratic 
majority may be capricious, autocratic 
and unjust to a minority or to minori- 
ties; furthermore natural leadership 
quickly rises to the top in a majority 
group and power and wealth inevitably 
center in a very small minority. This 
is true of a business, of a labor union, 
of a church, of a nation or of a demo- 
cratic majority in a nation. Therefore, 
it is also true that a minority may have 
power and ride roughshod over a ma- 
jority. So in order to protect everyone 
and balance both the power of the ma- 
jority and of the minority the founders 
of our Constitution were careful not to 
set up a political democracy, but a re- 
public, with a vote for everyone, but 
with Constitutional Representative Gov- 
ernment, guaranteeing certain inalien- 
able rights to minorities and with checks 
and balances of power. 

Politically, democracy under a re- 
public or otherwise, implies ultimate 
tule by the majority, but true democ- 
racy goes further than that. It guar- 
antees and protects the freedom and 
liberty of the individual and of all 
individuals. Hence, a republican form 
of democracy that not only gives rule 
to the majority party, but also guaran- 
tees the rights and freedom of the indi- 
vidual. Stated otherwise, democracy is 
a way of life that presupposes freedom, 
opportunity and responsibility for the 
individual. It is a balance between lib- 
erty and equality on the one hand, and 
mob rule and dictatorship on the other. 
It is important that we understand this, 
else all our sacrifices and wars to protect 
democracy may be in vain. 


Like other forms of government, po- 
litical democracy seems to carry its own 
seeds of decay, laying emphasis on mere 
mass, no matter what composes the 
mass, rather than on natural leadership; 
it rests upon a necessary demagogic 
appeal for power to the less intelligent 
and less interested voting majority. Fac- 
tionalism, pressure groups and dema- 
gogues are important contributions to 
decay. Sometimes the rate of democratic 
progress becomes too rapid for digestion, 
perhaps man in the mass does not really 
want to assume the burden and care of 
government, but prefers to be governed. 
Many people seem willing to trade their 
liberty and opportunity for a state 
paternalism apparently guaranteeing 
them a mere living, in order to feel more 
secure, resting their delusion on the 








theory that politicians are wiser and 
more honest than other men _ because 
they talk longer and louder, and promise 
everything in sight. 

There are tall men and short men, 
blond men and dark men, but people 
can also be divided into honest intelli- 
gent people, dishonest intelligent peo- 
ple, and dumb or stupid people. It is 
this last class that causes most of the 
trouble, because but for them the dis- 
honest, the demagogues and the war 
mongers wouldn’t have the necessary 
following and support. 

Now there are two opposing funda- 
mental ‘concepts of man’s place in the 
world. One is the concept that man is 
a unique personality, a divinely created 
personality, endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights and _ responsibilities 
which must be respected by others and 
the State as expounded by Jesus, Moses, 
Plato, Socrates, Locke, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. The other is a materialistic 
conception that man is a set of psychico- 
chemical reflexes organized by environ- 
mental influences, and therefore only 
subject to natural law and impulses, an 
economic animal, a beast of prey, hence 
the servant of the State as expounded 
by Voltaire, Marx, Dewey, Hitler, and 
Stalin. 

Louis K. Anspacher said in a lecture 
at the Town Hall, New York City: “Two 
ideals, two visions of life are today 
clashing and struggling for the mastery 
of the world. And they are pledged to 
give each other no quarter. 

“The Christian vision believes that 
right makes might. 

“The Dictator vision inverts that 
credo and believes that might makes 
right. 

“The Christian vision believes in a 
spiritual world, and that men do not 
live by bread alone. 

“The Dictator vision believes only in 
a physical, material world, which it turns 
into an armed camp. 

“The Dictator vision reinvokes nature, 
red in tooth and claw. It proclaims the 
survival of the fittest; but it defines the 
fittest as those who are best armed and 
most completely prepared for and de- 
voted to aggressive military conquest. 

“The Christian vision inverts that 
theory, and instead of the survival of 
the brutal fittest, the Christian theory 
aims to fit as many as possible to sur- 
vive. 

“The Dictator vision believes in the 
glory of war, and encourages the savage, 
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aggressive, the intolerant and _ brutal 
military qualities. It anaesthetizes the 
youth out of all sensitivity to the gen- 
tler virtues. 

“The Christian vision believes in the 
light of truth, and that truth will ulti- 
mately prevail. 

“With unerring precision of instinct, 
the dictators realize that Christianity, 
the last of the Great High Religions, is 
their great antagonist. They realize that 
Christian civilization is the last sanction 
and the last rampart defending the lib- 
erties they would destroy. 

“Against all of those who have seen 
the light, the dictators represent the 
power of organized darkness. And their 
perfect symbol is the blackout.” 

Now, the fact of the matter is, that 
when Christ’s teachings of the brother- 
hood of man and the immortality of the 
individual human soul began to spread 
westward, slavery was doomed and true 
democracy inevitable. Because, if a man 
was a divinely created immortal person- 
ality, then obviously, he could no longer 
be treated as a slave. He must be free 
and freedom very definitely implies re- 
sponsibility for his acts. 

Consider the second and third sen- 
tences of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence; “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. It is to secure 
these rights that governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” This, then, is the basis of our 
democracy, “that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” On May 27, 1941, President 
Roosevelt said: “Today the whole world 
is divided—divided between human slav- 
ery and human freedom—between pagan 
brutality and the Christian ideal. We 
choose human freedom, which is the 
Christian ideal.” 

It seems therefore that the democratic 
principle of freedom of the individual is 
rooted in a spiritual concept, and out of 
this concept come such stepping stones 
to freedom as the Bill of Rights, the 
Magna Charta, the right to possess for 
himself such portion of the resources 
of the earth as he could win by honest 
training and effort, freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest and imprisonment, and the 
rest, all of which are integral parts of 
our Constitution, and all of which are 
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denied by the new Dictator states. 

The spiritual basis then for democracy 
is the belief in the existence, continuity, 
and responsibility of the individual hu- 
man soul which is the reason for the 
democratic belief in the inviolability of 
the individual. Democracy and Chris- 
tianity are both catholic—that is they 
embrace all humanity and are not lim- 
ited by national boundaries or classes 
or races, but are all-embracing. 

A glance around the world today will 
reveal that to the extent that this con- 
cept is the basis of action, equal rights 
and equal opportunities prevail, and to 
the extent that this concept is not ac- 
cepted slavery, autocracy, violence and 
cruelty prevail. Where people hold that 
man is only a set of psychico-chemical 
reflexes organized by environmental in- 
fluences, we end with war and slavery, 
but where people believe that man is an 
individual soul, we end with peace and 
freedom. 

The natural result of freedom is the 
release of the creative and inventive 
faculties of all the people, and therefore 
the creation of the great wealth of the 
democracies, and the high standard of 
living which they have enjoyed. 

Clarence Streit, in his book, “The 
United States of the World” shows that 
the fifteen democracies have ninety- 
eight per cent of the world’s gold, two 
thirds of all the raw materials, two 
thirds of all the world’s warships, two 
thirds .of all the world’s trade, and in 
general over two thirds of all the world’s 
wealth. It is better to be hungry and 
free than to be well fed and be a slave, 
but slaves are not usually well fed for 
very long and it is freedom for the in- 
dividual that creates the wealth of the 
democracies. . 

No less an authority than Karl Marx 
stated “the evolution of private capi- 
talism has been a pre-condition for the 
evolution of all our democratic free- 
doms.” Marx did not look far enough 
ahead to see that the abolition of pri- 
vate capitalism or enterprise would result 
in the end of all our democratic free- 
doms. Lenin did not see this and Russia 
reverted to primitive barbarism, drag- 
ging the rest of the world down with 
her. Hitler saw this, however, and start- 
ed out to stop the socialistic trend in 
Germany with a totalitarian state, and 
he quickly found that totalitarianism 
leads to socialism, just as socialism leads 
to totalitarianism. Totalitarianism, or 
dictatorship in any form, fails because it 


destroys the freedom of the individual: 

The present war is a war of these 
conflicting ideals, war between the prin- 
ciple of oriental military despotism or 
irresponsible gangsterism on a large 
scale, founded on materialism, on the 
one hand, and western democratic order 
and freedom founded on religious faith 
on the other. It is a spiritual war in 
which the lines of battle are nowhere 
clearly drawn, and it cuts across bound- 
aries and continents. Democracy is not 
laws or platitudes or nations or wealth 
or power—it’s a way of life. There is 
no struggle between the old and the new 
—it is a struggle between right and 
wrong. 

Pressure groups, racketeering, irre- 
sponsible labor organizations, selfish and 
ruthless exploitation, shoddy education, 
class warfare, crooked machine politics, 
buying of votes with public funds, and 
lack of discipline and order are not 
healthy for democracy. Julius Caesar, 
one of the shrewdest politicians in his- 
tory plunged across the Rubicon, and be- 
came the leader of the proletariat in 
Rome. His slogan was “with money we 
will get men, with men we will get 
money.” After Caesar’s assassination, 
dictatorship succeeded dictatorship, 
planned economy followed, inflation up- 
on inflation, unemployment upon un- 
employment, tax upon tax, and for 
1500 years, Rome went downhill until 
wolves wandered in the streets. The 
lessons of history are plain. 

If the people of France engaged in 
envy, greed, and class warfare, and be- 
trayed their democracy, that is their 
responsibility. They are paying the 
price for it. If the people in Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway de- 
cided to bury their heads in the selfish 
sands of neutrality, they are paying the 
price for their mistake. 

Democracy has failed to work, not 
because it has failed to greatly raise the 
standard of living in democratic coun- 
tries, but because it has been neither 
democratic nor Christian. 

If we are to accept our democratic 
responsibility for making democracy 
work and defeat the present deadly at- 
tack on freedom at home and abroad, 
then first we can and must make De- 
mocracy work at home; and second, play 
a decisive part in defending democracy 
in the world and afterward in the con- 
struction of peace. 

In order to do this we will have to 
put our own house in order, we will 
have to abandon our policy of selfish 
isolation and realize our responsibilities 
as a free people. We will have to draw 
closer to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations by assuming responsibility with 
them for the restoration of law and or- 
der in the world, for the restoration of 
trade and commerce among the nations, 
for use of force against aggressor na- 
tions, and we will have to act quickly 
and unitedly if we are not going to be 
too late. 
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By 


NED CADY 


O ONE is more in need of 
plain Christian neighborli- 
ness than those who are so un- 
fortunate as to speak with foreign 
accents. Such people feel the glances of 
suspicion and hear the whisperings which 
come from all sides. They are suspect 
by everyone. Spy fiction makes them so. 
It is true that there is plenty of spying 
and criminal sabotage going on in this 
country. Spy fiction stories serve useful 
purposes in helping to make us aware of 
this, and even in showing us why we 
should look askance at neighbors who 
may be more enthusiastic than we about 
Americanism. 

The trouble is, every spy fiction story 
has to have a device, or method by which 
the spy accomplishes his work, and a 
series of actions taken by the hero. When 
we have read enough of these stories we 
feel that we understand the devices used 
by spies, and we know what actions 
heroes ought to take. Then when we see 
something that looks like a spy in action, 
we try to figure out what device he is 
using, and to have the fun of being 
heroes and foiling him. In so doing, we 
can do great damage to ourselves, our 
innocent neighbors, and our nation. 

Yet it is possible for any ordinary 
citizen to uncover a spy ring and do 
great good to the United States, if he 
does the right thing when he sees some- 
thing suspicious going on. There is only 
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SPY FICTION 
can sabotage Charity 


one right thing to do. And that is to 
write down exactly what you have seen, 
forward the information to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, either at Wash- 
ington, D. C. or the nearest local office, 
and then act perfectly natural and be- 
tray in no way that you have suspected 
anyone of anything. Do not talk. Your 
letter will receive full attention. Let the 
“G Men” do their work. 

Do not assume that you understand 
the device being used by a spy. Most of 
the devices used in spy fiction, never 
would work in actual practice. Few of 
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them even could be tried. Modern mili- 
tary and industrial practices do not fit 
them. Let us take a look at a few spy 
fiction plots and devices and see how 
fictional they are. 


Plot number one. You will recognize 
this easily. 

Adolf Dumkopf, a laborer who says 
“Vot Iss” and “I vill valk der block 
aroundt”, suddenly starts buying new 
rugs, refrigerators, etc. Mrs. Jones, his 
next door neighbor, gets suspicious and 
starts following Adolf around. (You can 


Report facts to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and don’t get excited 


* 


substitute for Mrs. Jones [a] a small 
boy, or [b] a young man who wants to 
become a cop.) Adolf gets suspicious at 
the crucial moment and ties Mrs. Jones 
to his cellar stairs. Mrs. Jones whistles 
for her pet white mice—or something— 
gets herself gnawed loose, and_ foils 
Adolph just as he is about to blow up the 
local gas works. 

The facts about this plot are simple. 

First of all, it would be a rare Mrs. 
Jones who could tell a genuine German 
accent from a Polish or a Czecho-Slo- 
vakian one. Adolf might be willing to 
cut his own heart out if by so doing he 
could injure the cause of the Nazis. Or 
he might be a spy posing as a hater of 
Hitler. 

If he really is a spy, Adolf might be 
worth more to the G men than any ten 
of their best operatives. Adolf Dumkopfs 
are rare in spy services. If allowed to 
run loose, one of them may lead detec- 
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tives to master mind after master mind, 
spy ring after spy ring. 

There actually was an “Adolf Dum- 
kopf” in an industrial city. He was an 
asset indeed to those charged with pro- 
tecting industry against sabotage. Then 
some local citizens got suspicious, de- 
cided to have the fun of playing detec- 
tive, and started watching Adolf. 

Adolf became frightened. He ran 
away. Weeks passed before the counter- 
espionage services could find him. And 
in his new location he was much harder 
to follow, for he had gotten the habit of 
peeking around to see if anyone was 
watching him. It would have been far 
less expensive to the nation to have 
Adolf blow up an obsolete gas works than 
to lose his services as a bird dog. And if 
the citizens who suspected Adolf had 
reported to the F.B.I. and then avoided 
sticking their necks out, his value as a 
guide post would have been greater. 


Plot number two also is familiar. 

Herman Smith is an engineer. He 
sometimes says “oudt”. A _ constant 
stream of blue prints is disappearing 
from the factory. The finger of suspicion 
points to Wallace Heitkamp, a young 
American whose grandparents were Ger- 
man. Hortense the beautiful private 
secretary, happens to sit on an over- 
stuffed chair which Herman Smith is 
sending out to have re-upholstered. She 
hears the crackle of papers. She recalls 
that Herman Smith has sent one item 
of furniture after another to be done over 
so his new office will look modern. She 
follows the chair to the upholstery shop 
which turns out to be (a) a chamber of 
horrors, (b) a “front” with trap doors 
leading directly to an abandoned mine in 
which is a secret radio station. After a 
few bumps, Wallace rescues her. 

The facts about this plot are more 
simple than they are believable. 

Except for very rare instances, to get 
anything worth while from blue prints 
foreign nations would have to swipe 
those prints by the bale. By the time the 
bales got abroad—if some submarine 
did not torpedo the ship carrying them— 
they probably would be out of date. 

Go one step further with this. Suppose 
the right prints were stolen. Those who 
used them would have to have: 1, the 
kinds of machines on which the parts 
were to be made; 2, the same kinds of 
raw materials intended to be used; 3, the 
same skills in their workmen; and 4, the 
same kinds of gauges, instruments and so 
on. Without these things the prints 
would be of very little use. 

For a clearer understanding of the 
point, take a look at well known facts 
about our national defense program. It 
is taking years for industry to “tool up” 
for producing planes, guns and tanks. 
An average of over two years is needed 
for the automobile industry to “tool up” 
for a change in models. And no nation 
on earth can prepare for new production 
as fast as we can. 
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Blue prints have been stolen, of course. 
But when someone is stealing them, it 
offers a rare opportunity to our counter- 
espionage forces. 

One foreign power was stealing prints 
of ships. A few prints were altered, then 
the stealing was allowed to go on. The 
power spent years building battle cruisers 
according to the prints. When four of 
those boats were taken out for test, they 
turned turtle at the first broad side. A 
possible naval threat to us was thereby 
postponed until that power could get or 
develop more prints and build other 
ships. 

This does not mean that the stealing 
power had stupid engineers. Behind 
every set of blue prints are years of ex- 
perimenting and of testing on proving 
grounds of one sort or another. No one 
who has not gone through these years 
can detect cleverly hidden flaws in speci- 
fications. 

And with every set of blue prints must 
go the things which cannot be put on 
paper. It is easy to understand that no 
bride can become a skilled cook merely 
by reading recipes; how much harder 
would it be to make a complicated ma- 
chine merely by reading the blue prints? 
Just leaving out a few descriptions of 
those little “kinks” can make true sets 
of prints worthless. 

Citizens, or employees, may see some- 
one stealing blue prints. If so, the thing 
to do is report the facts to the F.B.I. 
Do not take chances on throwing sand 
into the machinery by which our poten- 
tial foes are being befuddled. 


Plot number three is a sob sister one. 

Gats O’Brien just has been released 
from prison where he learned the skilled- 
machinists trade. He is instructed to go 
to the Song Sparrow Aircraft Works and 
get a job, otherwise he will be framed by 
the Scarlet Toe gang which has sold out 
to the Gestapo. To get the job he takes 
the alias of Henry Myrtle. The Scarlet 
Toe boys tell him that on the night of 
Friday the thirteenth he is to go from 
department to department, planting (a) 
Thermite Pencils, or (b) stink bombs, 
in the engine room, the air conditioning 
system, by the inflammable “dope” cans, 
and so on. But Gats or “Henry Myrtle” 
has met a girl whose name is Myrtle. 
Finish this one yourself. 

There are two truths about this one. 

When Gats applied for employment, 
he would make out an “Application In- 
vestigation Card,” and he would put his 
finger prints on it. Through the local 
police that card would be forwarded to 
the F.B.I. files in Washington. Needless 
to say, the facts about who “Henry 
Myrtle” was, would come back by tele- 

am. 

This would not mean that Gats could 
not get a job. There is a famine of 
skilled machinists. Some place would be 
found for him, perhaps in a small local 
shop doing job machining for the Song 
Sparrow Aircraft Works. 


And supposing Gats did manage to 
become Henry Myrtle and get into the 
aircraft plant? 

Under no circumstances could he go 
from department to department drop- 
ping even so much as pleasant words. 
When he reported for work he would go 
in through the gate leading to his depart- 
ment. He would get to his place quickly, 
and leave promptly at quitting time, or 
the plant police would find out why. 

If Gats managed to take that hurdle, 
he would find locked doors at every vital 
spot, with special watchmen on the job 
to note who unlocked those doors. 

Is he a good enough thief to get past 
those locks? Very well, the machines he 
is to attack are all governed by delicate 
recording instruments. The master in- 
struments are wired to banks of master 
instruments in central control rooms. 
The instant Gats puts anything out of 
whack, red lights flash, bells ring, and 
emergency crews come on the run. This 
set-up of interlocked instruments is not 
built especially to stop thieves, but is 
there to tell about equipment troubles 
long before those troubles arrive. 

In spite of all this, a Gats O’Brien 
might get into an important plant and 
might cause trouble. If anyone knows of 
such a case, the thing to do is report to 
the F.B.I. and then stop talking. After 
all, no one is more in need of kindness 
and help than a former criminal who is 
trying to go straight. If such a man falls 
back into his old ways, that is too bad. 
But let no one kick him back. 


The fourth plot also is built around 
gangsters and the Gestapo. 

Unique Machines, Inc. has found a 
way to turn old cast iron pipes into can- 
non barrels, thus eliminating many high 
cost production operations. Darrell Van 
Zandt, the foreman, has memorized the 
blue prints and the whole process, so he 
can instruct his men with less trouble. 
He is waylaid and taken for a ride by 
gangsters who torture him to make him 
divulge the secret. After a few horrible 
scenes he (a) escapes, (b) captures his 
captors, (c) cleverly deludes them by 
giving a plan which will yield a self ex- 
ploding cannon. 

I hate to disillusion some of my fellow 
fiction writers. But in my more than 
twenty-five years of delving into every 
phase of machine work, I have come 
upon exactly one process which did not 
tell a clear story to any expert who cared 
to examine the finished product. And 
that process soon was put out of date by 
improving the raw materials which had 
made it useful. 

Any machining method leaves all sorts 
of tell tale marks, some of which are to 
be seen by the naked eye, others by the 
high powered microscope. The foreign 
engineers would only have to get hold 
of one of the cast iron pipe cannon bar- 
rels, spend a few hours with it, and they 
probably would be able to tell our 

(Continued on page 49) 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. J. W. G. WARD 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 









{ FRIDAY, AUGUST 1 1 6 


OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
“HAVING THEN GIFTS DIFFERING.” 
READ ROMANS 12:1-11. 


Tue legend of the acrobat, who be- 
came a lay brother in a monastry, tells 
how penitently he sought the new life. 
He found it hard to learn the prayers, 
and to understand the worship. Yet he 
longed to show his gratitude to the 
Saviour. One day, before a picture of 
Christ, he performed all his former 
feats. He was out of practice, and at 
last he fell exhausted. Then the Christ 
stepped out from the picture, and wiped 
the perspiration from the man’s brow. 
That was the mark of His acceptance. 


Move our hearts with profound love 


to Thee, O Lord Jesus, Amen. 


| SATURDAY, AUGUST 2 | 


SLOW DOWN 
“IN QUIETNESS . . . SHALL BE THY 
STRENGTH.” 
READ ISAIAH 30:15-18. 


Tus is strange counsel. We are all 
for speeding up, cutting corners, in- 
creasing the pace. But to slow down is 
as necessary as to speed up. Every mo- 
torist knows he must be able to stop as 
well as go. And when the course is not 
clear, when God’s will is not plain, then 
go slow. When fog sweeps down on the 
sea, the captain signals the engine-room, 
“Slow.” When physical strength is 
overtaxed, the doctor orders, “Slow 
down.” And in summer days, God bids 
us take time to think of Him, of our 
lives, of our heavenly destiny. 


O God, who knowest our frailty, help 
us to realize that in quiet communion 
with Thee our strength lies, Amen. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 3 | 


UNITED WE STAND 
“KEEP THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT.” 
READ EPHESIANS 4:1-10. 


A MAN gathered his sons about him, 
urging love and loyalty among them- 
selves. To prove his point, he gave one 
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of them a stick, and told him to break 
it. This was done easily. Then he pro- 
duced six sticks, fastened tightly to- 
gether, and each of his sons in turn was 
asked to break them. It was impossi- 
ble. Then the father said, “That is 
what I mean. Separately, each of those 
sticks could be broken. Bound togeth- 
er, they resist your greatest efforts.” 
That points to the value of Christian 
fellowship. Go to church. Love your 
church. Be loyal! 


O Thou who hast called us to serve 
Thee, help us to know that in fellow- 
ship with one another, we may accom- 
plish most. Through Christ, Amen. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 4 


HONORABLE SCARS 
“I BEAR IN MY BODY THE MARKS.” 
READ GALATIANS 6:12-18. 


Ar the battle of Trafalgar, Lord Nel- 
son was urged to change his tunic, on 
which were the stars and decorations 
he had previously won. These made 
him a target for the enemy. “In honor 
I gained them,” he said, “and in honor 
I will die with them.” A marksman dis- 
tinguished Nelson in that way, and he 
was fatally wounded. Paul wore his 
decorations. They were scars of old 
wounds, sustained in his service for 
Christ. And if we suffer for Him, if we 
must refrain from common indulgences, 
if we are reproached for Christ’s sake, 
let us glory in our scars. 


Rather than complaining about our 
hardships, help us O Lord, to glory in 
that which marks us as Thy true dis- 
ciples. Through Thy grace, Amen. 


| TUESDAY, AUGUST 5 


THE INEVITABLE MESSENGER 
“THEN WHOSE SHALL THOSE THINGS BE?" 
READ LUKE 12:13-21. 


A BRITISH nobleman whose hobby 
was collecting costly china, had pro- 
cured a Sevres dinner service. It was 
the only one of its pattern in existence. 
It had been stolen during the French 
Revolution, and three pieces were miss- 
ing. Then a search began which lasted 


for years. At last, the pieces were dis- 
covered. Although eighty years of age, 
he bore his purchases home, excited as 
a schoolboy over his new treasures. 
That night he died. Queer, is it not? 
We spend our strength, time, and 
money for things which we must leave. 
Yet the enduring riches of character, 
what of them? 


Enlighten our minds, touch our souls, 
O God, that we may live as befits Thy 
children. Through Jesus Christ, Amen. 


| _WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6 | 


GETTING THE BEST FROM LIFE 
“SWEETER THAN HONEY, AND THE 
HONEYCOMB.” 

READ PSALM 19:7-14. 


Tue mistake so many people make 
is that they want to get the best out of 
life without putting their best into it. 
If we want to taste its sweets, we must 
work like the bee. One pound of honey 
represents the concentrated sweetness 
of 62,000 clover blooms. To collect 
that amount, the bee makes 2,700,000 
trips to and from the flowers, and trav- 
els about 5,000,000 miles in gathering 
that honey. Now we understand the 
saying about being as busy as a bee. 
But do we grasp its spiritual meaning? 
We must live by God’s Word, and— 


work. 


Give us to put our best in what Thou 
dost ask of us, O great Creator, that 
we may honor Thee. Through Jesus. 
Amen. 


| THURSDAY, AUGUST 7_ | 


DOES CHRIST COUNT WITH US? 
“GREATER IS HE THAT IS IN YOU.” 
READ I JOHN 4:1-10. 


ALEXANDER the Great, on his 
campaign of world conquest, heard 
some of his men talking around the 
camp fire. One remarked that the op- 
posing force was much stronger. An- 
other agreed that it seemed likely that 
defeat awaited them on the morrow, be- 
cause the foe numbered so many more. 
Then, suddenly stepping into the light 
of the fire, Alexander demanded, “True, 
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but how many do you count me?” 
That sounds vain. Yet when we think 
of the might of our victorious Christ, 
of His assured presence, and the univer- 
sal sovereignty which shall yet be His, 
for how many does He count? 


Give us that serene courage, that un- 
faltering faith in Thyself, that new con- 
fidence may be ours, Amen. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 


IS CHRISTIANITY A SPENT FORCE? 
“PERCEIVE YE HOW YE PREVAIL 
NOTHING?” 

READ JOHN 12:17-28 


Tuat is a favorite verse when the 
critic quotes Scripture. He does not 
pause to examine it. Yet that word was 
spoken not in disparagement of Christ, 
but as an admission that He was con- 
quering. No stronger argument for 
Christianity is needed than the condi- 
tions of the world today. If the Chris- 
tian evangel had been acted on, the re- 
version to savagery, which has brought 
such tragic consequences to the human 
race, would have been impossible. We 
need to consecrate ourselves, wholly 
and definitely, to Christ. 


Cheer our hearts with the assurance 
of Thine ultimate victory, O Lord, and 
move us to share in Thy cause. Amen. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 9 


GOD’S OVERRULING PROVIDENCE 
“COMMIT THE KEEPING ... TO HIM.” 
READ I PETER 4:12-19. 


A SCULPTOR, working on a piece of 
alabaster, was disconcerted by an ugly 
brown stain, like rust, running through 
the material. At first, he was inclined 
to discard it. Then he changed his idea. 
He utilized that stain, making it form 
a mantle of tiger skin covering the fig- 
ure. So, in the most amazing ways, 
God can take our limitations or adverse 
circumstances and use them for the 
soul’s enrichment and ennoblement. If 
only we trusted our Father more, and 
did not worry ourselves trying to ex- 
plain what is beyond us, how much 
brighter life would be! 


Save us, dear Lord, from those dark 
doubts, those vain questionings, which 
engender weakness, Amen. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 10 


ON BEING SUPER-CLEVER 
“THE WORLD BY WISDOM KNEW NOT 
GOD.” 

READ I CORINTHIANS 1:17-24 


Tuat gifted writer, Edgar A. Guest 
says, “If to be clever means that I must 
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sneer at every honest effort to be good, 
must tear to pieces all the brave revere, 
and scorn what isn’t clearly understood; 
if only what is rotten can be art, Lord, 
keep me from the sin of being smart.” 
That is good counsel. We pay too much 
attention to those who boast that they 
have outgrown religious beliefs. The 
supreme test of their vaporings is this: 
Who has done most of the world—the 
super-clever unbeliever or the devout 
Christian? “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


Keep us true to the light which Thou, 
O Christ, hast made ours, and faithful 
to Thee. For Thy love’s sake, Amen. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 11 


THE TRUST THAT TRIUMPHS 
“FIELDS AND VINEYARDS SHALL BE 
POSSESSED AGAIN.” 

READ JEREMIAH 32:6-15 


A STRIKING commentary on this 
story is found in secular history. While 
the Carthaginian troops were besieging 
Rome, a piece of land, outside the walls 
was offered for sale. At that time, it 
was actually occupied by Hannibal’s 
tent. But one brave citizen bought it 
without hesitation. For one thing, it 
was a wonderful bargain. But for an- 
other, he had sublime faith in the valor 
and effective strength of the Roman 
garrison. He looked beyond the present 
to the future, and acting on his faith, 


he was rewarded. If we believed in our 
God like that! 


We rejoice in the fidelity of Thy char- 
acter, and the value of Thy promises. 
Help us to believe Thee more. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, AUGUST 12 I 


THE CROAKERS 
“WHEN MEN SAY EVIL AGAINST 
YOU FALSELY.” 
READ MATTHEW 5:10-16. 


Prorte love to find fault. Yet they 
are not as numerous nor is their opinion 
as weighty, as we sometimes think. The 
farmer who advertised a pond, stocked 
with bullfrogs, soon found a prospective 
buyer. He came out one evening to 
listen to them, and was so pleased that 
he completed the deal. When he later 
drained the pond to catch the frogs, he 
found that the entire chorus had been 
made by one—and only one—old frog. 
That may be true or not. Yet this is 
beyond the question, the soul intent on 
pleasing Christ can ignore the croaker 
with impunity. 


Help us so to live for Thy commenda- 
tion, O Master, that we may be un- 
perturbed by the criticism of others. 
Through Thy grace, Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13 


IN, YET NOT OF, THE WORLD 
“THESE ARE IN THE WORLD.” 
READ JOHN 17:1-11. 


Tue Middle Ages saw the rise of 
monasticism. Men withdrew from the 
temptations of the world to obtain de- 
liverance from their base passions and 
frailty. By a life of prayer and medi- 
tation, by fast and vigil, they hoped to 
overcome the flesh. In the old monas- 
tery of Fiesole, in Italy, we stood in 
one of these cells. It was a bare stone 
apartment, about nine feet by six, with 
a hard pallet, a chair, and a table, with 
a crucifix and a skull. But Christ has 
set us in the midst of the world that 


we may serve and help to win it for 
Him. 


Keep us, in the midst of men, ever 
loyal to Thee, O Saviour, that our lives 
may witness for Thee. For Thy name’s 
sake, Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, AUGUST 14 } 


DID MAN FALL? 
“ALL HAVE SINNED, AND COME SHORT.” 
READ ROMANS 3:19-26. 


Two travelers, accompanied by three 
guides, were climbing in the Alps. They 
were roped together, but at a very dan- 
gerous point, the fifth man slipped. In 
doing so, he dragged the fourth down, 
who in turn pulled the third and the 
second. Happily, the first guide had 
time to brace himself. With his ice axe 
deep fixed, he held on. Gradually the 
men recovered their foothold and were 
saved Reverse that, and we see how 
Adam’s fall involved his descendants. 
But “When all was sin and shame, a 
second Adam to the fight and to the 
rescue came.” Thus through Christ 
man is saved. 


Conscious of our sins, and of Thy 
great compassion, we thank Thee, O 
God, for the gift of Thy Son, our Re- 
deemer. In His name, Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, AUGUST 15 } 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY 
“HE PURGETH (PRUNETH) IT.” 
READ JOHN 15:1-8. 


A GARDENER working among some 
prize chrysanthemums, was cutting off 
many of the buds. “Why not give 
them all a chance?” he was asked. “I 
am making top flowers,” he answered. 
“Those are the ones which count.” 
That throws a flood of light on life’s 
experiences. Adversity takes away 
much, but it is really what does not 
count. If we take stock, we will find 
(Continued on page 58) 
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good Christians. They also give China its 
best engineers, doctors and _ scientists. 
Bettis A. Garside, American executive 
secretary of the Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China, has phrased 
their achievements pointedly: 

“If China needs engineers, she asks 
Hangchow Christian College for them, 
and gets them. If China needs medical 
supplies, she asks West China Union Uni- 
versity to find them in the plants and 
chemicals of Szechwan, and she gets them. 
If China needs scientific experimentalists 
in rural reconstruction, she asks Yenching 
for them, and gets them.” 

American missionaries are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
China, Their 1,130 mission stations cover 
every province, from the coast to Sin- 
kiang. In the last hundred years, these 
American Christians have been the spear- 
head of Chinese social change. They were 
the first to penetrate the interior, taking 
Western ideas, clothes, techniques, medi- 
cines, preparing desires and attitudes that 
opened the way for Western commerce. 
In every Chinese change of the past gen- 
eration—with the exception of the 1926- 
27 revolution—the share of the mission- 
aries has been large. They led the move- 
ments for famine relief and Western agri- 
cultural methods, led in the attacks on 
opium, foot-binding, daughter slaughter 
and concubinage. 

One great missionary weakness in the 
past was its failure to penetrate the low- 
est levels of Chinese society. Though 
Christianity has done notable work both 
among the peasants and the poor in the 
great cities, for the most part it has been 
a faith of the Chinese upper and middle 
classes, of those who have education and 
position. 

This problem is now being tackled. In 
Free China, missions are showing a more 
practical interest in the economic diffi- 
culties of the country. Head of a church 
program for rural reconstruction is Dr. 
Frank Price of Nanking Theological Semi- 
nary, which moved to Chungking after 
the sack of Nanking. In the first year, 
Dr. Price had only two students. Now 
he has seventy-two, from twelve pro- 
vinces. He is training young Chinese mis- 
sionaries who will be able to teach farm- 
ing as well as the gospel. His latest book 
is ‘How to Raise the Hen.” 

Dr. Price has the cooperation of the 
provincial governments in his work. Each 
rural church serves as a clearing-house of 
scientific agriculture and general welfare 
activities to its Christians, and through 
them the non-Christians. The churches 
help the farmers to get seeds and to or- 
ganize cooperatives, as well as in many 
other ways. 

But for all the new cooperation of the 
Chinese government, the fervent faith of 
Chinese Christians and the zeal of foreign 
missionaries, these are no easy times for 
Christianity in China, With a quarter of 
its land held by Japan’s Fascists in a 
forced program of cooperation with the 
“new order in East Asia” and another 
quarter of its land under the influence of 
Russia’s Communists, China’s position to- 
day is ticklish even if the democracies 
help all they can. 

Some of the harsh problems facing Chi- 
nese Christianity are: 
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1. The disruption of regular parish life 
in the regions occupied by the Japanese, 
owing to the flight of so many Chinese to 
the interior. 

2. The tremendous physical destruction 
of church property by the war. 

3. Inflation of the Chinese currency, 
which has skyrocketed all living costs and 
drastically cut church endowments. In 
Fukien the price of rice has jumped from 
$8 to $400 a load. 

4. Japanese hostility to Christianity in 
occupied China, which has seriously ham- 
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Clare Booth on Missionaries 


"THE saga of the Christian mission- 
aries, Protestant and Catholic, in war- 
torn China is one of the most gallant and 
beautiful stories of the modern world. It 
is a very white page in the black book of 
the history we have all been writing of 
our times. Here, in China, one finds none 
of those sordid and aging psychopathic 
Bible pounders so unfortunately popu- 
larized by Miss Jeanne Eagles in “Rain.” 
China’s Christian missionaries are, as 
often as not, scrappy, tough and God- 
fearing young men and women, who de- 
fend the Chinese women and children 
that flock to their compounds during a 
Japanese advance as the British defend 
Tobruk now. But they defend them with 
the flames of anger and faith in God that 
burns in their eyes—and, thank heaven, 
with the awe which the American flag 
arouses in the breasts of the heathen 
Japanese. 

Indeed, the last time I went to church 
was three Sundays ago, in a mission 
church in Chungking—or rather what 
was left by Japanese bombers of a mis- 
sion church. All its members were Chi- 
nese. The hymnal and prayerbook were 
in Chinese. And the minister was a 
young Chinese. As he preached there 
was a light both ancient and new in his 
slanting black eyes. I did not understand 
that sermon, preached against a tumbling 
wall and a crude cross, while the rain 
came through the shattered roof. Later, 
they told me the text had been, ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” Here is the true spirit of the 
militant Christian, that he prays for the 
forgiveness of his enemies, while he 
fights them. That prayer uttered in Chi- 
nese in Chungking, if nothing else, gives 
this smoldering city its charter in the 
Christian world. 

But the question before Americans 
now is not whether the Chinese are true 
Christians. The grave question before us 
is—are we Americans really Christians 
here? The good Lord said, “The poor 
ye have always with you.” But no one 
has ever construed that unhappy fact as 
blanket approval for ceasing to aid and 
succor the poor. Poverty-stricken and 
suffering Chinese there will be in China 
for many a year. Is that a Christian rea- 
son for not doing what we can to lower 
this total, as we can, most effectively? 


(Spoken before a dinner of the United China 
Relief, Inc., at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City just after her return from China.) 
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pered the work of many American mis- 
sionaries. Thanks to Japanese spies and 
reprisals, a Chinese Christian who wants 
to discuss church work with a missionary 
must now wait for darkness to cover his 
call. 

China’s Christians, both native and mis- 
sionary, are bravely tackling these knotty 
problems, convinced that in due course 


they can.solve them all. Considering what _ 


they have already done in the face of 


difficulties, their confidence is not whol- 


ly misplaced. For Christians in China 
through four years of weary war have 
aided millions of refugees, carried on flood 
relief, healed hundreds of thousands of 
wounded soldiers and air raid victims, 
told China’s story abroad, raised money, 
worked and evangelized at the front and 
behind the lines. 

In 1940 the National Christian Council 
alone treated almost 300,000 wounded 
Chinese soldiers. The Y.M.C.A. has put 
120 stations into operation in war zones, 
Here soldiers find people who will write 
their letters for them, magazines and 
newspapers to read (if they can read), 
hot baths, tea, occasionally one of the Y’s 
three mobile sound-movie units. Im- 
pressed by such omnipresent faithfulness, 
even China’s Communists have become 
friendly toward Christianity. 

Another hopeful sign of Christian 
progress in China is that here, as else- 
where in the world, the war has at least 
brought closer cooperation and a friend- 
lier understanding between China’s dif- 
ferent church groups. Chungking’s Chris- 
tians celebrated their first interdenomina- 
tional Easter service last April at the 
American Grace Community Church. The 
preacher was the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Chungking, Dr. Paul Yu. 

In Canton, Protestants, Roman Cath- 
olics, Seventh Day Adventists and the 
Salvation Army have combined their refu- 
gee work. A Salvation Army captain who 
went out under fire to fetch supplies with 
a Roman priest came back to say he had 
no idea a Catholic priest could be such a 
grand and loving companion. And the 
Catholics were so pleased at the results 
of the cooperation in Canton that they 
proposed extending it elsewhere in China. 


Well worth noting by men of good will 
everywhere is the stubbornness with which 
China has stood off Japanese aggression. 
Japan’s mechanized army has taken most 
of the industrial centers of China. But 
unlike Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
France and other European countries 
which have collapsed before the crushing 
advance of totalitarian armies, China, 
whose defeat in six months was freely 
predicted by contemptuous Occidentals, 
is still vigorously resisting. 

Moreover, with virtually all the centers 
of its pre-war strength in the hands of 
the enemy, China is developing new bases, 
new sources of supply, new industries, and 
a new morale to a degree that no one 
dreamed of in 1937. Under the relentless 
Japanese pressure, China has become a 
nation on the move. A great migration, 
involving the shift of at least 40,000,000 
people from the coastal areas of the East 
into the hitherto undeveloped provinces 
of West China, is taking place. The mi- 
gration is opening up vast new areas to 
the industrial civilization of the Twentieth 
Century, with what is bound to have a 
tremendous influence on the future course 
of world history. 

The Christian opportunity on this front 
is clear. In all there are some 4,000,000 
Chinese Christians—less than one per cent 
of the nation’s population. But there is 
no doubt that the roots of Christianity 
are more firmly planted in the good earth 
of China today than ever before. 
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THE PICNIC 


An Old American Institution 


sow those enchanting wayside 
picnics, in the good old summer- 
time, long ago... Remember how thrill- 
ing it was to smell the clover fields, 
and to hear bobwhite’s lilting whistle, 
as you cycled or surried out to some 
favorite brookside, or shady grove? 


* IF A LAD, you dashed straight off for 
the swimming hole... while the girls 
sought wood violets and lady’s-slippers 
along the creek bottoms... and the pup, 
yelping gleefully, chased a rabbit into 
the woods or cornered a woodchuck. 


%*& MEANWHILE the men would fetch the 
baskets, build a fire, spread robes round 
the red-and-white checkered tablecloth, 
and grumble good-naturedly about “this 
fool notion of eatin’ on the ground”. 


* AND then at long last the eats would 
be ready—and how you'd be ready for 
the eats! In June, there might be a tasty 
catch of fish, flipped, as it were, from 
brook to pan and fried in butter. Come 
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August there’d be luscious ears of roast 
sweet corn, juicy wedges of chilled 
watermelon and heaping pie tins of 
plump fried chicken—so tender that 
when you set your teeth to a drumstick, 
the meat parted company with the bone! 


% AROUND this feast you sprawled, 
tucking your feet under you as best you 
could, while somebody ladled from a 
gallon crock cool lemonade with thick 
slices of lemon floating on top. Joey’s 
wasp sting had to be treated, too, of 
course, with grandma’s baking soda, but 
his howling soon ceased when he spied 
that marvelous spread of pickles, jellies, 
olives, preserves, sandwiches, oven- 
baked beans—and the blanket-covered 
ice-cream freezer under the elm tree! 


% THEN as the young moon rose across 
the water, and the fireflies began to glow, 
you rode homeward in the gloaming, 
singing old songs and very much con- 
tent with the whole world. 


*& WAY BACK in the gay 90’s, H. J. Heinz 
Company was an old and beloved 
American institution, and many a pic- 
nic of that far-off time was made more 
tempting by the addition of delicacies 
selected from the 57 Varieties. 


% TODAY, in a world that moves infi- 
nitely faster, Heinz Home-style Soups, 
Tomato Ketchup, Oven-Baked Beans, 
Cooked Spaghetti, Tomato Juice, and 
many other home-tasting foods, are in- 
dispensable to those who know the fine 
art of enjoying life. 


%& WHILE adding new products and con- 
stantly improving methods, we have 
kept faith with the past by never deviat- 
ing from the good old-fashioned way 
of doing things—the way that has 
made us welcome guests at your 

table for 72 years. ) 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


An Old American Institution 
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of fame, could possibly visualize at that 
time that the most crucial battle of the 
cause they had joined together would be 
fought not on a tennis court but on a 
hospital bed. But that was in the future. 

In the meantime it was decided that 
Alice should go to Southern California 
and be a member of Miss Tennant’s fam- 
ily so that she might be under her con- 
stant supervision. There she was put on 
a regimen of early rising, a prescribed 
diet, hours of tennis practice. The first 
requirement was that she lose twenty- 
five pounds of weight. This was a real 
hardship for a girl who had loved to curl 
up with a movie magazine and munch 
candy while she reveled in real life stories 
of her favorite actors. But candy and 
movies were both banned, the latter be- 
cause watching films is bad for a tennis 
player’s eyes. 

In those first months of work Alice 
learned that becoming a champion meant 
much more than she had supposed. “I 
found out that it meant stern self-dis- 
cipline, giving up some things I liked, 
doing some I didn’t like, perfect physical 
condition, an orderly mind and orderly 
habits, stamina, courage and fortitude. 
I learned much more than tennis, for 
“Teach” as I had learned to call Miss 
Tennant was a keen psychologist. As I 
look back I see clearly that in those first 
months she planted the seed of a philos- 
ophy of living that stood me in good stead 
when later I had to face what seemed 
to be the end of all my work and hopes.” 

There were some amusing incidents 
that told “Teach” much about Alice’s 
character. She wanted Alice to learn to 
drive her car, thinking it would do much 
to wake her up, increase her alertness. 
Alice protested. A car was an expensive 
thing. She couldn’t replace it if anything 
happened to it. Miss Tennant said she 
was assuming the responsibility and hired 
a man to teach Alice to drive. After one 
or two lessons Alice dispensed with the 
man, she wanted to teach herself. Some 
time later Miss Tennant learned that on 
this first solo flight Alice bumped the car 
and bent a fender. She had it repaired 
and paid for the job out of her own slen- 
der pocket money. Pride and reticence. 

Her pride rebelled at letting Miss Ten- 
nant provide the tennis equipment and 
clothes that she needed. Then Miss Ten- 
nant told her the story of her life, how 
she had wanted just what Alice wanted 
and there was no one to help her over 
the rough spots. That doing this for 
Alice was her compensation, just as par- 
ents live their lives over again and attain 
their frustrated ambitions in their chil- 
dren. She had succeeded in touching the 
spring of sympathy which is one of Alice’s 
strongest traits. Thereafter their pact was 
a partnership. 

“Teach” found her pupil very obstinate 
in tennis matters. “I used to tell her she 
was part government mule, I was sure. 
But I just had to show her and then let 
her work it out for herself. When she 
found out that my way was better than 
hers she would adopt it of her own accord. 
I had to be patient. She was totally lack- 
ing in what in sports is known as the 
“killer instinct” which enables a champion 
to win when he is not at his best. I tried 
to put other things in its place—loyalty 
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which was one of her most lovable char- 
acteristics, pride, ambition. I called all 
this ‘the will to win’.” 

The end to this first period of strenu- 
ous making-over came when Alice was 
named on the Wightman Cup team which 
was to play abroad that year. It was a 
mile-stone in her career, to be named to 
represent her country against foreign 
players, to have a trip to Europe. She set 
off gaily with Teach’s words echoing in 
her ears. “Forget you ever had a lesson. 
Remember that you are a natural athlete 
and that your stumbling blocks are men- 
tal and physical laziness and not being 
blessed with a strong competitive sense. 
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CREATE A LIVING MEMORIAL 
FOR YOUR LOVED ONES 


By endowing a cot in perpetuity. In- 
vest $500 in the life of a slum child. 
Cot endowment funds are put into 
bonds and the income from them in- 
sures vacations for underfed chil- 
dren. When you make your will re- 
member the children who have no 
inheritance—not even the heritage of 
good health. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give and bequeath to The Christian Her- 
ald Children’s Home, a corporation created by 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
New York, the sum of 
to be applied to the uses of the said charitable 
corporation.” 
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Put on the steam when the going is rough 
and you'll win.” 

The team went first to Paris and it was 
there on the court of the famous Roland 
Garros stadium on a bright summer’s 
day that Alice had her first real encounter 
with that impostor disaster that Kipling 
wrote of. As she raised her arm to serve 
in her first match she swayed, turned 
halfway round and fell to the court un- 
conscious. She recovered consciousness 
in a strange hospital room. Pleurisy, the 
doctors said, and she lay there suffering 
physical and mental agony for dreary 
weeks until her longing to be home over- 
balanced other considerations and she was 
carried to the ship and sent to New York. 

The first face she saw when the boat 


docked in New York was that of Teach, 
“Just seeing her gave me my first ray 
of hope,” Alice said. “She took me 
through the long harrowing consultations 
with doctors in New York, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. It all-added up to the 
same thing. I might get better but I 
could never lead an active life and of all 
things I could never play tennis again. | 
grew as sick in mind as I was in body as 
this fear of semi-invalidism gripped me. 
Eighteen years old and through!” 

She was sent to a sanatorium for a long 
rest. They chose one near enough Miss 
Tennant so that she could drive out every 
day to see Alice. The girl couldn’t rest. 
She saw people around her who had been 
“resting” for four or five years and not 
getting any better. The doctors wouldn't 
discuss her condition with her and she 
became frantic with terror of being like 
those others. She had been there six 
months when Miss Tennant came one 
night and found her in a wild fit of weep- 
ing. “You ask me why I don’t read,” 
she sobbed. “It’s because I can’t fix my 
mind on anything. I can’t even remember 
what I read. I thought you were my 
friend, but if you were you’d get me out 
of here.” 

“Very well, Alice,” Teach said, “I will 
get you out. I’ll take you home with me 
tonight. Then what are you going to do?” 

“Y’m going to lick this disease just as 
I have licked other opponents. I’m not 
going to be beaten six-love, six-love with- 
out raising a hand to defend myself.” 

The girl’s knees shook as she walked 
out to the car but she didn’t give up. 
She felt free for the first time in six 
months and sang all the way home. Dur- 
ing the next few days she planned a rou- 
tine for herself. She would walk a block 
each day and increase the distance as her 
strength increased, she would be out in 
the sunshine every moment she could, she 
would strengthen her mind by reading 
systematically books to build up a phi- 
losophy of life. She would sing to de- 
velop the muscles of her diaphragm. 
Above all she would-be happy. After a 
few weeks she screwed up her courage to 
check up with a family doctor. His ver- 
dict was that her collapse and long illness 
were due to anemia caused by sunstroke. 
He gave her pills but most of all he gave 
her hope. There was no reason why she 
shouldn’t play tennis again and play as 
well as ever. But not till she got stronger. 

Now she felt the need of something to 
do. “What can I do to help you and 
keep myself busy?” she asked Teach. 

“You can learn to type and write my 
letters for me and keep my household ac- 
counts. You ought to know something 
about business. And you can plan our 
meals and do the marketing.” 

So Alice learned to do some practical 
things which she has never regretted. As 
she gradually began to play tennis again 
she became interested in tennis clothes. 
Girls were beginning to wear shorts for 
tennis, very sloppy ones. Some girls still 
preferred dresses. The result was too 
long shorts and too short skirts. Alice 
made a canvass of college girls, got their 
ideas about sports and play clothes, slid 
thus easily into designing clothes for 
sports. They are marketed today by a 
leading Fifth Avenue shop which has 
branches all over the country. The Alice 
Marble sports clothes. 
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Singing to develop her lungs after her 
illness developed her voice. She had al- 
ways loved music. Her family had sung 
together around the family piano. Teach 
suggested that she take some voice les- 
sons. She worked seriously at each thing 
she undertook. 

“My illness had taught me,” she said, 
“that many people confuse ‘activity’ with 
‘achievement’. They run around in short 
circles and: accomplish nothing. I had 
confused inactivity with getting well. I 
had always been used to strenuous physi- 
cal activity. When I was deprived of it 
I didn’t know how to put mental and 
spiritual activity in its place. During the 
four months of my convalescence I grew 
mentally and spiritually and so of course 
my health improved.” 

Two years after she was first taken sick 
Alice met that other impostor, Triumph, 
on the center court at Forest Hills. She 
won the women’s national singles title 
for the first time. Those of us who knew 
her story intimately knew what she meant 
when she said, “It’s the satisfaction of a 
lifetime.” 

But that wasn’t the end of the struggle. 
A year later she was defeated on that 
same court. She had not yet learned to 
treat those two impostors just the same. 
She felt that she never wanted to see 
another tennis ball. Teach let her indulge 
this feeling for a week then she said, 
“Now, Alice, is the time to show whether 
you can turn defeat into victory. You 
know now what you must work on. Any- 
thing worth having is worth working for. 
We'll go back to California and you'll 
play in the Pacific Southwest tourna- 
ment. You will redeem yourself in your 
own eyes.” 

“T knew,” Alice said, “that they were 
saying in tennis circles that I was all 
through. That my victory the year before 
was just a flash-in-the-pan. That I had 
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foreman Van Zandt some things about 
his own shop which he never had noticed. 

Machine shops seldom swipe each oth- 
er’s processes for the same reason that 
they seldom tool-up to produce by each 
other’s blue prints. The cost is too high. 

It is possible, however, that some 
Darrell Van Zandt might be carrying 
around in his head, secrets which foreign 
agents could get wholly from his memory. 
Anyone knowing of such a case, and 
noticing anything careless about that per- 
son’s habits, should report to the F. B. I. 
at once. 

Letters to the F. B. I. do get results. 
I heard a “G man” tell of a woman on a 
lonely farm. She noticed two cars stop- 
ping in a secluded spot. The men started 
helping each other change a tire which 
had not gone flat. While this was going 
on, some of the men started looking at 
papers in the light of the headlamps. 

She took the license numbers of the 
cars and reported to the F. B. I. It was 
found that the two cars belonged to two 
noted spy rings. Before the incident 
those two rings had seemed to be sep- 
arate. Now it was clear that they were 
working together. By establishing this 
fact, the woman had performed an in- 
valuable service to her nation. 

An opposite case was that of a local 
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no staying powers. When I found. that 
my opponent in the final was the same 
girl who had beaten me at Forest Hills, 
I knew I had a battle—not with my op- 
ponent but with myself, with a defeatist 
attitude. 

“In the first set I played wildly. The 
second set was close but I managed to pull 
it out. As I went to the court for the 
deciding set Teach smiled at me and said, 
‘You can if you care enough.’ I knew I 
must win that match to win back my 
confidence. The last set was very close 
but in the end I won. It was the turning- 
point in my career. That simple victory 
in California meant more to my spirit— 
the depths of me—than the glamorous 
victory at Wimbledon the day I reached 
my goal.” 

For she did reach her goal, sweeping all 
three titles in both the British and Amer- 
ican championships the next year, to be 
hailed the greatest woman tennis player in 
the world. But that is the beginning, not 
the end to Alice. She believes that when 
you have learned to do one thing su- 
premely well you should explore yourself 
for another talent and develop it. Never 
rest on your laurels, keep building all the 
time. Tennis is to her a stepping stone 
to the other things she wants to do with 
her life. 

She wants to be a great singer. The 
really big sum of money she will earn in 
the next few months on her professional 
tennis tour will be used to finance her 
musical education. She loves to sing, she 
hopes to give other people enjoyment with 
her voice. She thinks Teach’s words, 
when she was about to play in a tourna- 
ment, “Go out and enjoy yourself,” are 
perhaps the best advice for tennis, yes, 
and for life too. Work hard and concen- 
trate on what you are doing but most of 
all do it joyously and gladly and with the 
idea of giving others a share in it. 
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Is your church beautiful enough for brides? 
Does it add dignity and charm to every 
ceremony? Nu-Wood, the low-cost, easily- 
applied interior finish, will make it what it 
should be! Nu-Wood brings your church 
the harmonious beauty of rich, clear, fade- 
proof colors . . . interesting, yet dignified 
patterns... quiet but unique texture. And 
Nu-Wood corrects faulty acoustics .. . 
makes singing and speech more pleasing. 
Remember, also, that Nu-Wood adds val- 
uable insulation to reduce fuel bills and 
make your church more comfortable. Get, 
complete facts about Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast 
interior finish. Mail the coupon! 
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newspaper. The editor found a man with 
a foreign accent, cruising in a pleasure 
craft along our sea coast. 

Immediately the editor went into a 
lather. He made many sensational, pointed 
comments. If the man with the foreign 
accent had been friendly to this nation, 
such treatment might have driven him to 
serve the enemy. And if the man had had 
no idea of doing spy work, the publicity 
might have implanted the notion in his 
mind. In no case could such treatment 
have done anyone any good. 

Spying and sabotage are going on. They 
cause millions of tiny losses and a few 
big ones to our defense program. But the 
people who act as foreign agents are more 
likely to talk and look like everyday 
folks than to have “German” accents. 
Spies are highly paid experts, not dumb 
fools. 

Anyone seeing anything 
should report it to the F. B. I. 

The real devices by which spies work 
are not likely to be understood by the 
average citizen. And the person with a 
real “German accent,” probably is in this 
country because he was willing to leave 
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his home to escape the very things his DOR oi vce cedeseecedquandéecanuaneeennl 
neighbors may accuse him of helping. His RMN civcccscsusreseiseibeaean 
relatives and friends may be subject to : 

all sorts of terrors. His mind may be full CEP wscicccvic sctccccctucccccusssqceseuneaen 
of hidden unhappiness. He needs all of 








the sympathy he can get. 
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IMPORTANT DURING 
HOT MONTHS 


Clean toilet bowls are 
especially important in hot weather. 
Keep the porcelain glistening and 
sanitary. Use Sani-Flush. It removes 
discolorations quickly and easily. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. 


Use Sani-Flush regularly. It can’t 
injure plumbing connections or sep- 
tic tanks. (Also cleans out automo- 
bile radiators.) Directions on can. 
Sold everywhere—10c and 25c sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co.,Canton,O. 
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somehow put these killers behind him. 
For in their tireless annual cruises be- 
tween the Antarctic and Bering Sea, these 
giants were shunned by every mammal 
and large fish that swam. Fishing boats 
might be dangerous too, but the young- 
ster had not forgotten one that had at- 
tracted him somewhere here so many 
hungry hours ago. 

Rocky had not gone a hundred feet be- 
fore a heave from below sent him to the 
surface and a second later a forty pound 
king salmon broke water. Over and 
through the tightly knotted swirls of the 
tide rip it raced, sometimes leaping wildly, 
sometimes hurling itself along the surface 
in a strange skittering rush as if it were 
trying to keep itself entirely out of water. 
The sound of its leaps was passing close 
behind him when the whole area of sur- 
face seemed to be ripped apart as two of 
the killers closed. One of them rushed 
with such violence that the eerie blotch 
of its false eye patch showed. Then the 
king salmon was caught, and when the 
young seal sped across the spot, there was 
a red stain in the water. And in that 
patch, scores of the shark mouthed dog- 
fish, which had followed his mother into 
the depths, were jostling one another. 

There was no clean-cut splashing here, 


‘| only a water-smothered sound of writhing 


and the rasp-like whisper of their harsh 
skins as they jostled one another to find 
the remnants. Their dank scent and un- 
palatable flesh protected them for, while 
there were salmon to be had, no killer 
would deign to feed on them. But as 
Rocky sped away, his hairy coat trailed 
the scent of the crushed king salmon be- 
hind him. Then a coiling back scraped 
along the thin hide of his underpart and 
one of the dogfish was rolling over to 
bring its underslung mouth into play when 
a stricken bark came from the young seal. 

He looked, and could not see the light. 
It took him a moment to realize that, 
caught in the clutch of the tide rips, the 
gillnet boat too was moving. He barked 
again, not knowing that after he had set 
his net for the drift, the fisherman who 
had befriended him that morning had 
stretched out on his bunk in the cabin 
and had dropped asleep. Rocky cut sharp- 
ly to his left. Then he saw the riding 
light straight ahead, against the blackness 
of the high rocks leading to the Narrows. 

But now scores of the dogfish had taken 
up the chase. They were beside and under 
him and as he tried to swim, his tail swept 
against their closely packed bodies. Every 
time tail and flippers thrust, their fine 
membrance was rasped by the shark-like 
hides. Soon they would be bleeding and, 
intoxicated by the scent, the dogfish would 
close in a solid mass around him. It was 
then, in the swaying battle between the 
flooding tide and the river currents, that 
a vortex caught him and he was sucked 
down. 

All along those two thrusting walls of 
water there were advances and retreats, 
whirls and under-rolls which reached deep- 
er than any mammal could go, and live. 
Some of the dogfish were held in lesser 
whirls, and shaken off. But for all their 
flabbiness, these tapering bodies could 
stand terrific pressure and, with snouts 
almost vertically down, Rocky’s pursuers 
strung out in his wake. 
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fleeing seal all but collided with a tangle 
of net floats, lead line and web. The 
swirls had twisted it into a mighty hawser, 
nearly a foot across. From above, surface 
eddies shook it, but deep down in the en- 
trance to that submarine canyon, stronger 
forces were at work. Like the black core 
of a tornado, the net was whirling tighter 
as the rip sucked it down. Only for the 
boat above, to which it was made fast, it 
would have vanished like a phantom. 

Darting around the twisting mass to 
shake off his attackers, Rocky found him- 
self in the up-surge on the opposite face 
of the rip, and as swiftly as it had sucked 
him down, the current spewed him up. 
As he swirled to the surface he found him- 
self under the stern of the green boat. 
He was breathless, beaten, and as the lead- 
ing dogfish clamped its jaws across a 
flipper, a piteous bark for help came from 
him. Shaking free, he barked again, and 
tried to flounder up the taut and twisted 
net which already had drawn the stern to 
within a few inches of the surface. 

The dogfish were hurling themselves at 
him now, snapping and splashing to drag 
him back. Again and again the young 
seal barked. The thud of running feet 
came to him, but now the cockpit comb- 
ing was awash and a sheet of water, glint- 
ing in the reflection of the riding light, 


If I Should Come 

By Helen Welshimer 
If I should come to Heaven, 
High Heaven in the spring, 


And could not find your laughter, 
And could not hear you sing, 


I'd stand alone, an alien, 
As one who never knew, 
That even up in Heaven 
A heart can break in two. 


was starting to swamp the boat. A fish 
knife flashed as the man slashed at the 
net. Rocky’s flippers were spread as he 
strained to drag himself aboard, but at 
that instant the twisted net parted and 
the released craft lifted with a splash 
that threw him back into the darkness. 

Before he could right himself, the dog- 
fish were all over him. As his stricken 
mother had done early that morning, he 
whirled over and over, beating the water 
to a froth. He could not keep his head 
up, he could not swim, there in the heart 
of that milling horde. Then there was a 
shout and a long oar cut an arc against 
the starlit sky. The ash sweep descended, 
edge on, slicing into the ranks of the at- 
tackers. One maddened dogfish seized its 
blade and was sent spinning as the man 
struck again. He was pummeling their 
tough backs, thrusting them away. Then 
a loop of line coiled around him and the 
dazed young seal was lifted aboard. 

Rocky raised himself in the partly 
flooded cockpit as the sturdy beat of the 
boat’s engine disturbed the night. Already 
they were drawing away from the Nar- 
rows’ mouth. Then a hip-booted figure 
left the wheel and came to pick him up. 
His soft eyes were bewildered but trustful 
as he was set down in the warm bunk. 

“Soon’s we’re out of here, we’ll eat,” 
the man promised. “Only for you neither 
of us would be alive. I never thought 
about it, but it seems a bounty can work 
both ways.” 
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Suddenly, down the core of the rip, the 
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Neighbor, how goes it with you and the 
war? And what do your folks think of 
Democracy, past, present and future— 
not if, but when!” 

“Not if, but when!” That is the answer 
of all answers. We shall win this war for 
freedom. And why? I think the spirit of 
1776, and Bill No. 1776, the spirit of Lin- 
coln, and of Roosevelt and Willkie pretty 
well answers that. Like Americans, we 
Canadians squabble among ourselves, but, 
once the decision is made, we stand to- 
gether as one. 

You wouldn’t know there is a war, if 
you were, well, say, a tourist in Ontario 
this summer. Kingston, for instance, a 
city near the Thousand Islands Interna- 
tional Bridge, has doubled in population 
from twenty-five to fifty thousand people 
in a few months, but such is the normal, 
peaceful aspect of things, that one would 
not even suspect that there is a war, were 
it not for soldiers and sailors on leave and 
enjoying themselves. 

“The weavers are busy in Samarcand,” 
says Longfellow in the scene of peace in 
Far Cathay, in one of his poems: “The 
miners are sifting the golden sand, The 
divers plunging for pearls in the seas, 
And peace and plenty are in the land.” 
And an American coming to Canada finds 
exactly that. Our miners are digging gold 
from the rocks of Ontario and Quebec, to 
help John Bull pay his exchange in the 
United States. The women of Quebec are 
weaving home-grown wool on home-made 
looms. These quaint Canadian folk of 
French Quebec are the salt of the earth. 
I know them. The women of Ontario, too, 
yes, and all Canada, are pinch-hitting for 
their men, wherever a place is vacant be- 
cause no man is there to fill it. 

Ontario, the cheese center of Canada, 
normally produces about seventy-five per- 
cent of the Canadian cheese shipped to 
England. But farm prices for the last 
decade have been so very bad, that a 
tragic drop in cheese production seemed 
inevitable. Then, to further complicate 
matters, the “all-Canada,” or Federal 
Government just couldn’t seem to func- 
tion to solve these agricultural difficulties. 
Briefly, I suppose it is simply one of the 
weaknesses of Democracy, that Canada, 
as a whole, can hardly solve its agricul- 
tural problem when that problem is a 
dairy riddle centered in Ontario, the most 
powerful province of the chain. For- 
tunately, Ontario has been blessed with a 
Prime Minister of singular courage and a 
forthright honesty quite as blunt, under 
pressure, as that of either Churchill or 
Roosevelt. He, Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn, 
ends Ontario’s fiscal year with twelve mil- 
lion dollars to the good. Mr. Hepburn 
has just said to the Ontario farmers, “Full 
speed ahead! Cheese and bacon for John 
Bull—and a big bonus to boost it along!” 

The fact that Ontario is the chief jewel 
in Canada’s crown makes for difficulties 
and petty friction. It isn’t exactly a case 
of the tail wagging the dog, nor is it even 
remotely similar to “As goes Maine, so 
goes the Country”; but it zs fairly true, 
that Ontario’s people and their prosperity 
loom large in this young nation. 

The people of British Columbia have a 
Japanese problem, which means nothing 
in Ontario—but it does! The people of 
Nova Scotia, no longer able to ship their 
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tremendous apple crop to Europe, and 
with lobsters without the usual markets, 
faced a ruinous situation. Ottawa cried 
out, “Apple Juice and Lobster!” And all 
Canada is drinking apple juice and using 
canned lobster for salad. Ontario didn’t 
need to care, for Ontario has apples and 
fish in plenty, but logic is no match for 
loyalty when there is a war. 

In other words, no bombs fall, no guns 
boom, and there is peace on the surface, 
but there is feverish activity in all lines 
helpful in this struggle. We are loyal not 
because we are British—we might have 
thought that at the beginning, but not 
now—we are moved as a unit by keen 
awareness that our banner isn’t a flag but 
the light and life of freedom. 

The closest we get to war atmosphere, 
apart from radio news, is something like 
this: One of my wife’s nephews is an of- 
ficer in the navy, in Vancouver, or some- 
where on the West Coast. With him is a 
sailor, a young hired man from Abbey 
Dawn. On the other coast, in our Atlantic 
navy, is a young lad of Italian parentage 
who worked at “Abbey Dawn ” two sum- 
mers ago. We hear from them, they come 
back on leave and so on. Last Fall two 
Indians, soldiers from Manitoba, came 
here to see Gitchi Nagamo, “the Poets’ 
Bell,” with its Indian name. They were 
so pleased! And many soldiers and sailors 
and airmen from Quebec and Montreal, 
who know all about La Salle and Fron- 
tenac and Champlain as in Quebec history, 
are astonished and impressed when they 
find that not only has Ontario equal claim 
with Quebec in these famous lives, but so 
has Uncle Sam. 

The history of Canada is quite similar 
to the history of the United States. The 
people are similar. Our Parliament Build- 
ings in Ottawa are thrilling to us when we 
go to see them, just as an American from 
Missouri reacts when he goes to Wash- 


_ ington. Our Members of Parliament drive 


us nutty, in times of stress, with their 
ability to bog down in verbosity at the 
wrong time, but, some way or other, 
things get done, and then we are all proud 
again. 

When Churchill speaks, we hang upon 
his words, glued to the radio. When 
Roosevelt speaks, we exchange knowing 
glances, if that says anything. We are so 
utterly glad, so emotionally grateful that 
we have a people south of us who are 
idealistic and kindly, big in heart and out- 
look, that we are unabie to be anything 
but great in spirit ourselves. 

Much has been written and said about 
the great stabilizing influence of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Quebec and, to a 


lesser degree, in all Canada. And that is | 


so. But what is seldom mentioned is the 
widespread and potent influence of The 
United Church of Canada, which is very 
great, indeed, a leaven of life. 

The foundation of the United Church 
of Canada has its strength in the people 
of Scottish and English descent, a mighty 
host throughout Canada, especially in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario. 
Therefore, outside of the Province of 
Quebec, the United Church is the real 
stabilizer. It has come through a period 
of dullness and doubt, of late years, but 
all the signs now point to some sort of 
great, new spiritual awakening, which 
seems to have no central point, being 
vague and restless as yet. 
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or whether some criminal elements were 
responsible for it. The Soviet, however, 
immediately assured the chief that 
everything would be replaced and that 
recompense would be made, but the Cos- 
sacks were greatly dissatisfied and openly 
expressed their dissatisfaction, asserting 
that they would not leave the barracks 
unguarded. Some even dared to criticize 
the chief, who in their opinion had been 
too cautious with regard to those Soviet 
civilian boys. The next day Andreev 
called the attention of the chief to the 
“foolishness” of the people in the city, 
who, as he had heard, were stating that 
the chief was afraid of the Soviet. It 
was said that Neviassov remarked that 
he would come alone the next time to 
show that he was afraid of nobody. How- 
ever, he brought with him Kisselev and 


chief did not want to consider that re- 
quest. “I have no secrets from Kisselev,” 
he said. 

“All right,’ Andreev agreed. “If you 
trust him, we don’t mind.” 

The meeting was called to order. A 
large military map was placed on the 
table, and all studied the positions of the 
Reds and the Whites. Then suddenly the 
electric light went off, only for a few 
moments, but when the switch was turned 
on again, Neviassov had received a severe 
blow on the head with the butt of a 
revolver and was lying unconscious on 
the floor. Kisselev, a small and weak 
man, was easily held by one of the mem- 
bers of the Soviet. Both were immedi- 
ately disarmed, and Neviassov was tied 
hand and foot. With a gag in his mouth, 
he was carried into another room. Kis- 
selev with a revolver pressed against his 
back, went out to the balcony and told 
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twenty Cossacks. Kisselev followed him 
to the meeting and the Cossacks, all on 
horseback, were left in the front of the 
Soviet Building. That Neviassov was not 
entirely free of suspicion might be con- 
cluded from his warning to the Soviet 
that in case of foul play, with the first 
report of his revolver the Cossacks would 
shoot to death every member of the 
Soviet. Although there were fifty armed 
workers in the cellar, the meeting passed 
peacefully without any incident. 

The next night the news about the suc- 
cess of the White Army came from the 
front, and the Soviet called a secret meet- 
ing to discuss the military situation. In 
view of the seriousness of the matter 
Andreev asked Neviassov to leave even 
Kisselev with other Cossacks, but the 


the Cossacks that the chief wanted them 
to wait in the hall downstairs, where a 
supper would be served for them. At the 
supper vodka was abundant. The Cos- 
sacks were told that the meeting prob- 
ably would last until after midnight and 
that they might enjoy themselves. Two 
hours later the Workers’ Druzhina (de- 
tachment) fell upon the drunken Cos- 
sacks, tied their hands and feet, and 
placed the helpless men in the cellar under 
the guard of the workers. 

Neviassov was put into a carriage 
driven by two strong horses and already 
occupied by three Comrades. Beyond 
the city line at the foot of a mountain 
one of the executioners shot the chief to 
death, and his body was left in the grass. 
The same night the Workers’ Druzhina 
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surrounded the headquarters of the Staff, 
and the Cossacks, most of them drunk, 
surrendered without resistance after Kis- 
selev had told them the whole truth. 
Nobody was punished. Some were even 
allowed to leave the city, but the ma- 
jority decided to stay with the Soviet and 
serve in various capacities. The treasury 
of the Staff contained a considerable sum 
of money and much loot of precious 
things was taken by the Soviet. The city 
entered a new phase of the Revolution, in 
comparison with which the rule of Nevi- 
assov was remembered as quite a tolerable 
time. Only Kisselev was unable to read- 
just himself to the new conditions; the 
brief period of his power had gone forever. 

When the Communists in the Soviet, 
who were responsible for the overthrow 
of Neviassov, took power, all the mem- 
bers of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party 
were expelled, and most of them disap- 
peared from the city. 

A few decent Communists in the Soviet 
hopelessly tried to preserve what was left 
oi law and justice, but animal hatred and 
mob psychology were loose, and nothing 
seemed to be able to restrain them. The 
days of the bourgeoisie were numbered; 
no salvation seemed to be possible for 
us... certainly not on that night when 
somebody knocked at my door and I 
heard the sound of the butts of vintovkas 
(military guns) hit the floor and a voice 
saying, “You are wanted by the Soviet.” 

(To be continued) 
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true that the whole Christian message in- 
cludes the,sword of judgment as well as 
the hand of friendship. And when the 
judgment is forgotten, Christianity is in- 
terpreted as if it were a sentimental ap- 
peal to kindly emotions with less and less 
understanding of its moral behests. 

We live in the midst of a crisis where 
all the forces of justice and good will are 


involved in the crushing of a barbarous | 


evil which has been let loose among men. 
The man who does not understand the 
Christian paradox is perversely inclined to 
attempt to blacken those who are fighting 
for freedom and justice and are battling 
against cruelty and oppression in order 
that, having blurred the issues, he may 
be free from a sense of responsibility. He 
has made the friendly hand his absolute, 
and he does not know what to do when he 
comes to problems which cannot be solved 
by the hand of friendship. He will think 
long, long thoughts when once he has 
come to understand the implications of 
the fact that his Master and Lord wanted 
to meet every man as a friend, but clearly 
announced that whether or not a man 
would meet him as a friend, he would 
have to meet him as a judge. You cannot 
understand Christianity and ignore the 
Christ of judgment. And you cannot un- 
derstand the Christian message without 
perceiving the place of judgment in his- 
tory as well as beyond the borders of this 
life. It is as you come to perceive the 
Significance of the Christian paradox of 
the friend who is also the judge that you 
understand the offer of peace and the 
promise of the sword as they fell from the 
same lips. It is the Christ of the Christian 
paradox who will guide the world through 
the crisis of these tragic years. 
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historical books of the Old Testament and 
observe the ups and downs, the strength 
and weaknesses of a nation made up of 
human beings just like any of us. Con- 
sider their strivings for a fuller knowledge 
of God, their all-too-frequent failures. 
Surely, individuals and groups alike can 
profit from the experiences revealed here, 
with no glossing over, in the merciless 
light of truth. 

It is not difficult to find inspiration in 
the Bible. In the Old Testament the book 
of Psalms stands out preeminently. Who 
can remain unmoved by such master- 
pieces as “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork,” “I shall lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help,” “Sing unto the Lord a new song, 
sing unto the Lord all the earth,” and 
many others. 

Passages from Isaiah and the other 
prophets literally sing themselves as we 
read them, for they have inspired some 
of our finest music. 

In the letters of Paul occur some pas- 
sages whose grandeur rivals that of Mt. 
Everest in the physical world; for ex- 
ample, the 12th of Romans, the 2nd of 
Philippians, the 13th of II Corinthians— 
matchless in their beauty and loftiness 
of spirit. Parts of Revelation, too, should 
be included. And of all the prayers ever 
uttered, the prayers of intercession by 
the Master of all men in the Garden of 
Gethsemane recorded in the 17th chapter 
of John’s Gospel, remain forever unsur- 
passed. 

There can be no attempt made here to 
give an exhaustive statement of the 
Bible’s treasury of riches; that would 
take too long and even then someone 
would feel slighted because I had left out 
a favorite chapter or portion. All that 
has been tried here is to whet your curi- 
osity, make you want to test for yourself 
some (I hope all) of the few highlights 
just mentioned. 

If anyone were to ask where to begin 
his reading I should urge him to start 
with the gospel of Mark; its swift moving 
narrative of the life of Christ gives a fine 
point of departure, combining all three 
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would exclaim “What are you doing! 
You are ruining a priceless work of art! 
You must be crazy.” 

And of course I would be. How much 
more then if I do anything to my person- 
ality to disfigure it or ruin it? The lesson 
of the fingerprints of your body is the 
lesson of making the most of the rare 
personality you possess. I will therefore 
do nothing to harm my body by harmful 
physical habits. Have you noted how 
many young men have failed physically 
in passing examinations for entrance into 
the army or navy? The number is ap- 
palling. The care of that rare thing called 
the body has been neglected or ruined by 
vicious habits. 

The best any human being can do is 
to ennoble and dignify the entire person 
in every direction physical, mental, and 
spiritual. For it is rare, it is your own, 
it will never be repeated in any other 
human, it is your own priceless possession: 
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elements—entertainment, instruction and 
inspiration. Follow that with the two 
books of Dr. Luke—the gospel of his 
name and the Acts of the Apostles, inter- 
spersing that reading with some selected 
Psalms. 

Then read the Proverbs and perhaps 
accompany that with Matthew’s Gospel, 
since Proverbs makes rather slow going 
if read steadily. 

By then you should be ready for the 
greatest love story ever told—the Gospel 
of John. From there on the Bible should 
have captured you and either on your 
own or with guidance from your pastor 
or teacher you should be able to find 
your way around. 

This last word. Reading the Bible is 
an acquired habit, like brushing your 
teeth. It reveals its truth only to the 
earnest seeker after it; it is not a book 
for lazy or indifferent people. Don’t ap- 
proach Bible reading as you would a good 
luck charm, to ward off evil spirits. A 
chapter a day, in that spirit, will cer- 
tainly not keep the devil away. Approach 
it in the spirit of a miner, searching for 
precious metal, who is not content until 
he has struck pay dirt. For the pay dirt 
is there, as millions of Christian people, 
living and dead, bear witness. 

The rules of the game of life are con- 
tained in the Bible—the greatest text- 
book on the subject ever composed, be- 
cause it is God’s masterpiece. No one 
who wishes to win in the game of life 
can hope for maximum success who is 
unfamiliar with the rules. They’re all 
there for you to search them out. 


If I Were 
A CRITIC 


I'd try to remember, when the preacher 
was not a pulpit star of the first magni- 
tude, that a small taper can light a big 
torch, given the chance. Let me see, 
what was the preacher’s name who lit 
the torch which became a flaming 
evangel one Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon? He was only a taper, so to 
speak, 


God’s Fingerprints! 

You are made with them! 

No one else has them! 

Yours, my Friend! 

Live up to them! 

That is what each one of us is here for! 


And all this emphasizes what Jesus 
taught, that the individual is sacred, and 
a little child is of supreme importance, 
and any one who harms a child as He said 
once, “had better have a millstone hanged 
around his neck and drowned in the depths 
of the sea.” All this thing called the per- 
sonality or individual is what the Totali- 
tarian powers of the world are trying to 
kill. But it cannot be done, because hu- 
man beings are born with personality and 
it cannot be destroyed. Jesus spent all 
His time with individuals, and paid no at- 
tention to governments. And we will have 
a good world when we have the person- 
ality ennobled and honored. God’s Finger- 
prints? Yes. And you have them as a 
mark of your divine birth, 
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I walk along home with you?” 

I drew a deep breath. “Glad to have 
you,” I told him, heartily. 

So we started out together. But I 
couldn’t keep a curious little pulse from 
beating in my mind. What did he want? 
His big body swinging along beside me, 
towered over me, and you could feel the 
personality of the man like a leashed lion. 

He said suddenly into the darkness 
about us, “I’ve lost ten jobs in the five 
years since I left school!” 

I didn’t say anything. And the warm 
spring night closed in about us, soft. 
Finally Greg spoke again. “Say, you know 
that dog you were telling us about to- 
night? Well, I’m that dog! I can’t take 
anything from any one, not even the boss! 
Something red rises up inside me and 
takes hold of me.” 

He stopped and a car slid by. “I don’t 
want a lot of church talk,’ Greg said. 
“T want it straight. What am I going to 
do?” 

“You heard what I said tonight, Greg,” 
I told him quietly, “It’s true. If you got 
a job too big to do alone, you can get help. 
Prayer is a real thing, Greg.” I held out 
my hand. “You can do it. ‘Reckon ye 
yourselves ... dead... unto sin... .’” 

“By the grace of God, Greg Stone dies 
tonight!” 

His big paw pretty near crushed mine 
to pulp, and then he went swinging away 
into the night, a big man with a big job 
to do. 

I prayed plenty myself that night. But 
I didn’t hear a word from Greg next morn- 
ing. Nor the next. Every time the tele- 
phone rang, I leaped to answer, hoping it 
was Greg. But it never was. And I didn’t 
call him, for a man of his caliber has to 
fight his own battle if it’s to be won. It 
wasn’t till a week later that I saw him. 
When I looked out over the Sunday eve- 
ning congregation, there Greg was, coming 
down the aisle. 

Only he wasn’t sitting in the back as 
he usually did, he was making for a front 
seat. As he sat down he looked up at me 
and grinned; and something tightened in 
my throat in relief. For the dark tense 
look of his was gone. He came down the 
aisle as if trumpets were blowing in his 
soul, and the look in his eyes was “high 
and lifted up.” 


I preached that night like I had wings 
myself. When someone you love (and I’d 
come to love Greg Stone for a man) has 
won through, some of the glory kind of 
tubs off onto you. I gave out for the last 
hymn the one that has “Hallelujah!” on 
the end; I couldn’t help it. But before 
the organist could begin, a curious thing 
happened. Greg Stone got up from his 
front seat and turned to face the audience. 
When they saw that, the crowd got so 
still, you could hear a June bug bumbling 
around one of the lights. 

“T’ve come to ask your pardon for a 
lot of things I’ve done,” Greg said clearly. 
But there weren’t any hysterics about it. 
He wasn’t a bit embarrassed and the 
friendliness in his voice gathered us all 
up like hands. He said, “I’ve made my 
peace with God and myself, and now I 
want to make it with you. I’ve been wait- 
ing until I was sure the old Greg Stone 
was dead. It isn’t any credit to me,” he 
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went on, “that this is so. But I know now 
those words are true, ‘Thy gentleness hath 
made me great.’ ” 

When he got through and sat down, a 
sigh went over that congregation that was 
a prayer if I ever heard one. 

When Dr. Adams stopped talking, there 
was no sound in the old jaloppy except the 
roar of its engine and then Jimmy said 
suddenly, not taking his eyes from the 
road, “But prayer ... it always seemed 
to me like, well, whistling in the dark!” 

“He means,” explained Peggy Anne 
breathlessly, “you can’t prove anything.” 

“Can you prove what happens when you 
turn on the radio?” Dr. Adams asked, 
dreamily. “It depends on the tuning 
whether you get a voice, or static.” 

Peggy Anne said, remembering sudden- 
ly. “Why when they had that fight about 
the organist this spring, in the official 
board, Dad said that Greg Stone was the 
only one who didn’t lose his temper!” 

“Well,” said Dr. Adams, “you’re kind 
of getting ahead of my story.” His eyes 
twinkled down at Peggy Anne and Jimmy 
and the jaloppy roared. 

After that, things began to happen in 
our young people’s meetings. Greg led 
the singing and it would do your heart 
good to hear how they sang; like someone 
had pulled all the stops out of the organ. 
Greg kept hauling in friends of his from 
outside and other young folks got to com- 
ing till we had some rousing meetings and 
got hard put to it to find enough chairs. 
They started a young people’s choir for 
the Sunday evening service and a lot of 
them joined the church. I urged them to. 

“Tie up somewhere,” I urged them. 
“Go where your folks are. I don’t care if 
it’s Baptist or Congregational or Meth- 
odist or what. I'll give your names to 
any pastor you like.” 

“Sure,” Greg told them. 

It startled the churches in town, having 
their young people handed back to them. 
I remember I gave thirteen names to the 
Congregational minister. He was a grand 
man. “I’m very grateful to you,” he told 
me. “But very chagrined that our young 
people had to go to your church to find 

. reality. What is there in your church 
that there isn’t in mine?” It took a big 
man to ask that. 

“A prayer working through Greg 
Stone,” I told him. “He brought every 
one of your boys to me.” 


Dr. Adams twinkled down at Jimmy 
and Peggy Anne who were sitting a little 
closer to each other. The bitterness, he 
saw had gone out of Jimmy’s face. He 
could leave him now, Dr. Adams saw, to 
Peggy Anne. He offered, “Drop me here, 
won’t you? I have an errand before I go 
home.” 

As Jimmy slowed up the jaloppy, he 
grinned. He said, “A gray limousine’s a 
pretty good text, isn’t it, Peg?” 

“Oh that,” "Dr. Adams said. He 
slammed the jaloppy door behind him and 
stood there an instant with his hand on it. 
“After Greg lost his reputation for being 
orery, he got ahead fast. He came to 
me one day with his face shining. He’d 
— made foreman of his section at the 
mill.” 

“*The boss said I’d always had it in 
me,’ he told me. He grinned at me. ‘I 
guess I just had to get the doggone pup 
out of me!’ Greg said.” 
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A Bausch & Lomb Balopticon will in- 
crease interest in Sunday School and 
Church activities and add to the effective- 
ness of religious teachings. Subject material 
for still projection is readily available. The 
Model LRM, for instance, will accommo- 
date lantern slides or opaque objects such 
as pages of books and magazines, post 
cards, snap shots, etc. 

Other B&L Balopticons are: 


Model ERM for opaque objects only 

Model B for lantern slides only 

2 x 2 projector for miniature slides, black and 
white and color. 

For complete information on the type of 
Balopticon’ to answer your requirements, 
write to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 699 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day. 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 433 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a month 
for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special policy 
for older people is proving especially at- 
tractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. This offer limited, so write 
today. 
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NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 
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DANIEL A. POLING 


How Shall I Say It? by Ross H. Stover. 
(176 pp., Muhlenberg Press, $1.00.) The 
author of this book has found an idea as 
original and vital as his own ministry. 
He is a living demonstration of what is 
here taught. He speaks to others from a 
rich, dynamic experience. Every man who 
plans to preach or teach or to occupy any 
field in public expression or salesmanship 
should read here. 


The Golden Skylark, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. (337 pp., Coward-McCann, Inc., 
$2.50.) Here is a volume of utter loveli- 
ness. The stories are as golden as the 
skylark. Children and adults alike will 
find happiness through all these pages. 


Behold the Man, by Toyohiko Kagawa. 
(346 pp., Harper & Brothers, $2.50.) 
Kagawa has not been known in America 
as a novelist, though he is perhaps the 
most popular Japanese fiction writer of 
the generation. Millions of his stories 
have been sold. Each has been propaganda 
for a cause—indeed, for the Christian 
cause. “Behold the Man” becomes the 
volume that he hopes will be his best. 
Here is the living Gospel according to 
Kagawa. He himself knows something 
of the suffering and sin of the world and 
something of the love that is in Christ. 
He, as few others who have written about 
Jesus, has lived the life that Jesus lived 
and has ministered as He ministered. 
Kagawa writes now with skill, but from 
the inner compulsion his soul could not 
resist. The story will capture you, humble 
and feed you, and leave you at last with 
a marching faith. 


The Illustrated Bible Story Book, Old 
Testament, and The Illustrated Bible 
Story Book, New Testament; pictures by 
Milo Winter. (Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, 56 pp. each, 50c each.) These are 
two of the most beautiful Bible story 
books I have yet seen. They are popular- 
ly priced and will be found as rare gifts 
for any birthday or Christmas occasion. 


Benjamin Franklin, by Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft. (190 pp., Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, $2.00.) There have 
been many novels written about Benjamin 
Franklin, but no book that has yet ap- 
peared is more complete and beautifully 
done than this. An ideal gift for a young 
person. A thrilling, challenging story, 
perfectly told. 


I Have Loved England, by Alice Duer 
Miller. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.75.) If 
I were limited to two books thus far ap- 
pearing during the war period and related 
to England, I would choose “The White 
Cliffs’ and “I Have Loved England.” 
This volume of priceless photographs and 


exquisitely beautiful brief sketches is in 
itself a hymn of victory. It is the poign- 
ant heart of Britain. 


Bevin and Co., by Patricia Strauss. 
(246 pp., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50.) 
For every thoughtful American, this is, I 
believe, an absolutely “must” book. It is 
prophetic as well as factual. Here are 
definite intimations of the next world 
order if the democratic nations win the 
war. Miss Strauss gives us succinctly the 
reason why the Labor Party supports 
Britain’s defense. There are brilliant 
pages devoted to portraits of Bevin, Min- 
ister of Labor; of Attlee, leader of the 
party; Morrison, one of the strong men; 
and of many others. Never has the dif- 
ference between British labor and _ its 
continental equivalents been so clearly 
explained. 


An Island Patchwork, by Eleanor Early. 
(290 pp., Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$2.50.) Nantucket is America’s island 
patchwork—historical and romantic. This 
book is a New England sampler, and it is 
a finished, artistic achievement. 


We Hold These Truths, by Stuart Gerry 
Brown. (351 pp., Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50.) A timely and perhaps imperative 
source book of democracy. It brings to- 
gether forty-four primary documents 
which follow and dramatize the growth of 
the American way of life. It comes as a 
boon to Americans all. 


Start Today, by C. Ward Crampton, 
M. D. (224 pp., A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, $1.75.) Here is the finest guide to 
physical fitness for any age level that I 
have yet read. The illustrations are a cir- 
culation tonic in themselves. Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton is tops in his field, and this book 
is tops among all those he has written. 
Formerly Director of the Department of 
Physical Education and Hygiene under the 
New York Board of Education, he is a 
major in the Medical Reserve Corps of 
the United States Army and an editor of 
“Boys Life.” Within the year he received 
the Silver Buffalo, highest national award 
of the Boy Scouts. 


The Reluctant Republic, by Frederic F. 
Van de Water. (344 pp., The John Day 
Company, $3.00.) The story of Vermont 
is one of the incredible tales of American 
history. It is as turbulent and romantic 
as the figure of Ethan Allen. This volume 
is history and romance perfectly blended. 
Few Americans are aware that Vermont 
came from the Revolution an independ- 
ent state. For more than a decade after 
Yorktown, it managed its own affairs; 
and when it finally came in, it came to 
an alliance. Here is a book of the year. 
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bandages, surgical supplies for the wound- 
ed of the war. There were almost no gas 


‘masks, no ambulances. 


It was Lambie’s job to get all those 
—and he got them! 

He got ambulances—from Sweden, 
Holland, England. He raised money 
wherever there was a dollar to be raised, 
and more than once he carried in his 
pocket anywhere from $1000 to $4000; 
the Ethiopians trusted him, completely. 
He got hold of a plane, but just chen the 
Italians began to arrive overhead; thcy 
saw the plane on the ground, !anded, set it 
afire and took to the skies again. 

As the Italians closed in on Addis 
Ababa, the confusion increased. Tents 
were put up as food-distributing agencies; 
the country was starving. In a single day 
six thousand people were fed, hospitalized 
and given first aid. They patched up 
wounds, buried the dead,—and held gos- 
pel meetings! 

Gospel meetings with an Empire crash- 
















Dr. Lambie 


ing, and an Emperor fled! The word of 
God still preached in the face of a bitter- 
ly outrageous invasion from a Christian 
nation in Europe! There is your Fifth 
Horseman! To the missionary, there is 
no border nor breed nor birth; there is 
only need. So acutely did Dr. Lambie 
feel that, that he gave up his American 
citizenship and became a citizen of 
Ethiopia; later, with Ethiopia gone, he 
became a doctor without a country. 

It doesn’t worry him; he made an effort 
to regain his American citizenship, that 
he might have a country, but he failed. 
He promptly went back to Ethiopia, 
where he is working as we write, with his 
old friend Ras Tafari gathering his tribes- 
men again near the border, waiting on the 
fortunes of the war between Britain and 
Italy to sweep him back to Addis Ababa 
or into exile again. (This article was 
written before the fall of the Italians in 
Ethiopia, Ed.) We watchers from afar 
may long to see these two meet again, as 
they met when they planned the hospital, 
but we can’t be sure. ... All we can be 
sure of is that come what may, ride as 
the Four Horsemen may, Lambie of 
Addis will be there, healing, praying, hop- 
ing that another King of Kings may come 
and rule, whatever the course of Empire. 

The Fifth Horsemen will ride on. 
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Want to 
Earn Money? 








Gr of the easier ways to earn 
money is to sell a product al- 
ready made popular in a market 
which you know. CHRISTIAN 
HERALD’S HOME CALENDAR is 
well known to church people and 
the services it renders has made it 
popular and useful. It takes no 
clever sales talk—all you need is a 
sample on which to take your orders. 
You can purchase your copy of the 
calendar at once for 25c. 
The quantity prices are: 

25 for $5.50 100 for $15.00 


50 for 9.00 250 for 36.00 
300 for $42.00 


100 Calendars in foreign language—$18.00 


The regular advertised selling price is 25c 
each—foreign 35c (Swedish, German, Nor- 
wegian, Italian and Spanish.) 


Printed in beautiful colors, illustrated with 











for peace and security in the sunset years with 


MOODY ANNUITIES 


If you are unfamiliar with the Moody An- 
nuity Plan, send for our latest booklet, 
“Douste Divienns.” It has hel to enrich 
the lives of thousands who hold more than 
5,000 Moody Annuities. 
Briefly, it is a plan which provides freedom 
from investment worry _or care—your gift 
helps to extend the vital work of the Insti- 
tute, and at the same time pays youa return 
of from 344% to 842%, a upon your 
age. 34 years no an- 
nuitant has ever failed 
to receive his or her 
check IN FULL and ON 
TIME. Annuities may 
be had in amounts of as 
little as $100. 
i 
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IS THIS CALL YOURS? 


Wanted: Christian men and wom- 
en directed by the Spirit, to spread 
the Gospel as our representatives in your home community. 
ADD INCOME _ = oe ee Lge very 
DO ristian 8, ripture portions, 
SERVICE Pamphlets, cards and other Gospel- 
spreading items. Liberal discounts to those selling—thou- 
sands have been helped. Work founded by D. L. Moody. 
Write today for catalog and details. 
BISLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS’N 
833C North Wells Street Chicago, Ilinois 
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THE CALENDAR IS 9%<x16, 
printed in full color—a wall decora- 
tion of many services. 























the pictures and use them in their Sunday 
School work. Each calendar page carries 
Daily Scripture Verses; Home Daily Bible 
Readings; International S. S. Lessons; 3 
month calendars and there’s a page of 
Household Helps, Biblical information, etc. 














































Your market is: 
every Protestant Home will want more 
than one. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD ASS’N 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 
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--- Like Some 
ExTRA MONEY? 


If you heard of a plan that en- 
abled someone to make $70.00 in 
several hours of his spare time, 
wouldn’t you want to know all 
about it? Christian Herald’s easy 
Money-Making Plan did just that 
and we'll be glad to tell you how 
you can use it to turn your spare 
time into extra money, if you will 
just clip and return the coupon 
below at once. There’s no ex- 
pense to you, no experience neces- 
sary. 
















_ DON’T WAIT 
Mail the Coupon Today 







Desk 841 CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me all details about your 
offer to make Extra Money. 


















on the Uniform Lessons 
SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Backed by 123 years of ex- 
perience. Write for free specimens 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD COLOR 
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Sell America’s finest 21-folder Scripture- 
text box with or without name imprinted. 
145 other Gutstanding boxes, Gorgeous 50 and 
25 for $1.00 lines unshine’’ plaques, calen- 
dars, etc. Deal with big national company, 
for more profit and fast, dependable ser- 
vice. Experience a dep today for 
box on approval and free se | : an. 
NATIONAL ART STUD 
. C-113, Dougias ids. 


Dept 
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Christian Greeting Cards 


For Sale or for Personal Use 
New, attractive CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY Greet - 
ings with worthwhile sentiments, many with B‘.sie 
Texts—in great variety of artistic settings—the type of 
Greetings Christian people are looking for. Cards that 
are different—not found in stores—Boxed and Unboxed 
—good profit—No investment necessary. Catalog and 
Sales Plan on request. 

PEASE ~~ CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. | Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas cards. Also 
cards for all occasions. TRUE CHRISTIAN SENTI- 
MENTS. Each exquisite card has some distinctive 
touch which gives it INSTANT APPEAL. ROCK BOT- 
TOM PRICES. Write TODAY for complete information. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 522 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy quality stamped goods direct from 
manufacturer—save one-half. Over 100 new 
items—scarves, pillow cases, table cloths, 
bridge sets, towels, aprons, imported lin 
ens and novelties. ‘Complete embroidering 
instructions free. It Write 
MERRIBEE ART EMBRC IDERY ‘Co. 
22 W. 21st St., Dept. 755, New York, N.Y. 
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mas _ cards with or without name imprinted. Sell 
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CHEERFUL. ¢ CARD De E-2, White Plains 


SPECIALWORK FOR mnz'=® 


Earn up to $23 in a week and your own dresses Free. No 
canvassing, no invesiment. Write fully giving age, dress size. 


FASHION FROCKS, Inc., Dept. 22028, Cincinnati, O. 
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BIGGEST PROFITS with America’s finest 21-folder $1 
Christmas assortments. Also unexcelled Religious 
Scripture Text, Etching, Birthday, Every Day and Gift 
Wrapping assortments. Personals. Samples on ap- 
proval. Robinson Cards, Dept. 110, Clinton, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


that faith has grown enormously, love 
has been deepened, and dependence on 
the good Father has been increased. A 
lot of small buds have been cut off that 
the “flowers” of the Spirit may flourish. 


Teach us Thy patience, O Lord. Help 
Thou our unbelief. So shall life grow in 
strength and greatness. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, AUGUST 16 | 


TROUBLED BY TRIFLES 
“WHICH OF YOU BY TAKING 
THOUGHT ..<.” 

READ MATTHEW 6:27-34. 


Op Dr. Johnson, the famous charac- 
ter of London, was once asked his opin- 
ion about a lady who was pining away 
because she had lost her lap dog. “What 
do I think? I think if she had been a 
poor widow with seven children to pro- 
vide for, she would have had something 
better to do.” Are we not sometimes 
inclined to fret unduly about little ac- 
cidents, and trivial happenings? If we 
believed in God’s purpose for the world’s 
redemption, would we waste so much 
time over trifles? That goes for our 
troubles, and some of our silly time- 
wasting pursuits. 


Give us breadth of mind and great- 
ness of soul, that we may live only for 
Thee, O Christ. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, AUGUST 17 { 


TAKE YOUR TIME 
“MY SOUL, WAIT THOU ....” 
READ PSALM 62:1-8. 


i IFE tends to rush us along with its 
ceaseless flood. Someone says, “If I had 
time to find a place, and sit me down full 
face to face with my better self, that 
stands no show, in my daily life that 
rushes so, it may be then I would see 
my soul were stumbling still toward the 
shining goal. I might be nerved by the 
though sublime—if I had time.” There 
are ways of “making time.” We owe 
it to ourselves, and to those about us, 
to take the chance which this day gives 
us of waiting upon God, and so renew- 
ing our strength. 


Lead us into that communion with 
Thyself, O gracious God, in which we 
may be aware of Thee and our need. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 18 


THE GRASP OF GOD 

“I, THE LORD THY GOD, WILL HOLD 
THY RIGHT HAND.” 
READ ISAIAH 41:1-13, 


Tue famous surgeon, Sir Frederick 
Treves, was walking through a hospital, 
when he saw a small boy, lying in his cot. 
The boy’s head was bandaged, and he 
was unable to see anything. His hand, 
however, was moving over the coverlet, 
as though seeking something. The doc- 
tor knew what it meant. The little chap 
had come out of the anaesthesia, scarce 
knowing where he was. He needed the 
reassuring touch. Treves sat down by 


the bed. Taking the trembling fingers in 
his hand, he held them, and the boy 
fell asleep. What courage our Father’s 
grasp can bring to us. 


Puzzled and perplexed by so much 
about us, help us to feel Thy presence, 
to hold Thy hand. Amen. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 19 | 


TIMELESS TRUTH 
“STABLISH THY WORD UNTO THY 
SERVANT.” 

READ PSALM 119:33-40 


Ir is remarkable how truth, based up- 
on God’s Word, has a timeless element. 
For example, Milton, who died in 1674, 
says, ‘““They who count it glorious to 
subdue by conquest far and wide, to 
overrun large countries, and in field 
great battles win, great cities by as- 
sault; what do these worthies but rob, 
and spoil, burn, slaughter and enslave 
peaceable nations, neighboring or re- 
mote?” This is a trenchant condemna- 
tion of the militarist and his ways. We 
must be earnest about Christ’s kingdom. 
We must actually put ourselves to work, 
and by prayer and effort, toil for that 
new day when Jesus shall reign. 


Inflame our hearts with love to Thee, 
with pity for our fellowmen, and with 
high resolve to bring Thy Gospel to the 
race. Through Thy Spirit, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20 1 


AVENGING ONESELF 
“AVENGE NOT YOURSELVES.” 
READ ROMANS 12: 14-21 


GLADsTONE, the British statesman, 
made a speech in Parliament in which 
certain figures, supplied by a govern- 
ment statistician were used. The news- 
papers at once denounced certain glar- 
ing inaccuracies. Gladstone sent for the 
official responsible. “I know how much 
you must be distressed by what has 
happened,” he said. “For a long time 
you have been handling national ac- 
counts, and this is the first mistake you 
have made. I want to express my ap- 
preciation.” It was a noble course to 
take. It requires a big Christian to view 
his own discomfiture like that. How do 
we act when things go wrong through 
the fault of others? 


Frail ourselves, help us to make al- 
lowance for the frailty of others, that 
we may rebuke with restraint and con- 
quer through kindness. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, AUGUST 21 | 


OUR TITLE DEED 
“NOT OF WORKS LEST ANY MAN 
SHOULD BOAST.” 
READ EPHESIANS 2:1-10. 


In the old days in Britain, the king 
challenged the right of some of his 
nobles to the lands which they possessed. 


“Prove your title to them,” he de- 
manded. Their swords leaped up, as 
their spokesman said, “By our swords 
we won them, and by these we keep 
them.” Boldly said! But that would 
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make might to be right. The Christian 
has not received his heritage by the 
sword, but by the Saviour. 


Keep us from all vanity, from the 
foolishness of those who deceive them- 
selves. Amen. 


| FRIDAY, AUGUST 22 | 


“COME YE APART... AND REST A WHILE.” 
READ MARK 6:30-34 


Wu1am Cullen Bryant has a line 
which fits the hour. He says, “If thou 
hast learned a truth which needs no 
school of long experience—that the 
world is full of guilt and misery—and 
hast seen enough of all its sorrows, 
crimes and cares, to tire thee of it... 
view the haunts of nature. The calm 
shade shall bring a kindred calm, and the 
sweet breeze that makes the green leaves 
dance, shall waft a balm to thy sick 
heart.” God made this for us. 


For the beauty of Thy world, for Thy 
bountiful mercies unto us, we adore 
Thee, our Father. Amen. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 23 


“SPEAK . . . THAT THEY GO FORWARD.” 
READ EXODUS 14:8-16. 


A CROWD, waiting for a parade, was 
greatly amused by the actions of one 
spectator. He would raise himself, at 
intervals, on his toes. Then he would 
stoop to a half-squatting position, slow- 


ly rising again. Someone asked him what 
it meant. “Why,” said the man, “I’m 
an old soldier. I do that to keep my 
blood moving. Any soldier will tell you 
that if men stand at attention too long 
some will faint.” There is more to that. 
To keep moving, to forge ahead, to fol- 
low our Lord’s leadership, is the sure 
way to keep alert and strong. 


Strengthen us, O Divine Father, that 
we may ever strive to move forward at 
Thy bidding. Amen. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 24 


“PRAISE YE THE LORD.” 
READ PSALM 147:1-12. 


Tue Swiss shepherds of the past, 
used to salute the day and each other 
by means of their long horns used for 
sounding their calls. Like a megaphone, 
the shepherd would shout through his 
horn, “Praise ye the Lord.” Another 
would take it up, some distance away, 
and soon the whole range would ring 
with the note of thankfulness and praise. 


Grant us ever thankful hearts, O 
gracious Father, for Thou hast crowned 
every day with Thy favor and Thy mer- 
cy, through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


{ MONDAY, AUGUST 25 } 


“HE THAT SHOWED MERCY.” 
READ LUKE 10:30-37. 


Tue story of the peddler, whose vege- 





tables were upset in the road, and so 
ruined, comes to mind. You remember 
the pity expressed by the bystanders. 
Then one said, “Look here. I’m five 
dollars sorry. How sorry are you for 
this fellow?” And at once a collection 
was taken up to buy him a new stock. 
That goes for the present day. We la- 
ment the sufferings of China and 
Europe. But how much are we sorry? 
Are we really doing something to al- 
leviate the misery, suffering, and grief 
caused by man’s inhumanity to man? 
We love Christ, so “how much sorry” 
are we? 


Help us to feel for the stricken, but 
enable us to love not in word, but in 
deed and truth. Through our Lord Jesus, 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26 


“THEY SHALL BE MINE.” 
READ MALACHI 3:13-18 


Iw OLDEN times, a man’s wealth was 
reckoned by his jewels. Others however 
used the term symbolically. Phocian’s 
devoted wife called her husband and his 
exploits her jewels. The Gracchi’s moth- 
er said, ‘““Mine are my two sons.” God 
has His precious possessions. They are 
His redeemed children. That may ex- 
plain some of their trying experiences. 
The gems must be cut and polished be- 
fore their radiance can be seen. So the 
soul may have to face the friction and 
painful happenings of life. Yet does 
that matter if we belong to God? He 
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INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR CHURCH 


About how many members in your church? 


Dear Reader: 


Here is a very definite way you can help Christian 
Herald at a cost of three cents and about ten minutes 


of your time. 


We would like to know more about you; the civic 
and church activities of your family; how your homes 


are equipped, etc. 


Please cut out the bottom half of this page and 
answer as fully as you can, the questions on both 
sides of the sheet. It will not destroy one word of 


the editorial part of the magazine. 


Thank you very much for doing this. 


You do not need to sign your name. Just mail 
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If your church has an organ in the Sanctuary, 
is it a pipe organ or an electric organ? ...............0006 
What make? 

How many pianos in your church? 

Who is the publisher of your hymn books 


for the Church service? 
for the Sunday School? 


From what publisher are your Sunday School 
supplies purchased? 
Do you have a church kitchen? 


About how many different luncheons and dinners 


are served in the church each year? 
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Do you bake cakes or pies for your church? Yes 
Are any members of your household officers or 
members of committees in your church? 


Officers or teachers in the Sunday 


School? 
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knows best how to perfect the souls He 
loves. 


Enable us to leave our lives in Thy 
hands, dear Father, that all doubt and 
fear may vanish. Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27 | 


“THAT CALL THOU NOT COMMON.” 
READ ACTS 10:9-15. 


J AMES McNeill Whistler had an un- 
canny gift of finding the beautiful where 
it did not exist! By that we mean, he 
would take the most unlikely subjects 
for his work. A barge on the river, a 
ragpicker, a belching smokestack, were 
all touched by his genius, and proved to 
be both attractive and pleasing to the 
eye. It is so easy to look with disdain 
on the underprivileged; or to complain 
about our prosaic surroundings, the 
monotony of our work, the irritating 
traits of people around us, But Peter was 
shown a better way. Can we find it? 


O Christ, who discerned the best in 
everyone and in all things, fill us with 
sympathy and love like Thine. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, AUGUST 28 | 


“YE SHALL BE WITNESSES UNTO ME.” 
READ ACTS 1:1-8. 


A DISTINGUISHED oculist got his 
start in a peculiar way. He had oper- 
ated on a man who had been blind for 
years. The operation was a success, but 
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What is the occupation of the head 
of your family? 


Are any members of your household on any civic 
committees or boards such as Library or 
School Board, City Council, etc? 

About how many different people read regularly 


your copy of Christian Herald? 


ROR? cdccsseccs Women? ..... a 


the patient had no money to pay for 
the doctor’s services. But if he could 
have time, he would try to work off his 
debt. “You don’t have to do that,” said 
the oculist. “But if you want to repay 
me, then tell everyone you were blind 
and that I gave you back your sight.” 


For the debt we owe to Thee, O 
Christ, help us to be ever appreciative, 
and to tell abroad what great things 
Thou hast done for us. Amen. 
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“THEY SHALL NEVER PERISH.” 
READ JOHN 10:22-38. 


Tue captain of an ocean liner recently 
retired from service. A presentation was 
made to him by the company, and it 
was stated that in all his years of sail- 
ing, he had never lost the life of a single 
passenger entrusted to him. That is a 
record. Yet what of the Saviour of 
man? He has never lost one who has 
trusted in Him. What is more, He 
has never betrayed a trust or disap- 
pointed a believing heart. 


For Thy divine dependableness, O 
Saviour, we adore Thy name. Amen, 


| SATURDAY, AUGUST 30 | 


“LIKE A MERCHANTMAN, SEEKING 
GOODLY PEARLS.” 
READ MATTHEW 13:44-52 


Tue Kingdom of the Gospel is likened 


TEAR OR CUT ON THIS LINE 


unto a pearl. The Gospel of the King- 
dom is also a pearl of great price. But 
like every pearl, that means suffering. 
The pearl is caused by a tiny bit of grit 
which finds its way into the shell-of the 
oyster. To combat its power to irritate, 
the oyster coats the foreign substance 
with its exudation, until a pearl is form- 
ed. Through the Saviour’s life of self- 
abasement, through His bitter pains on 
Calvary, this pearl of great price is ours. 


For the wealth which Thou hast made 
ours in Christ, we adore Thee, O Holy 
Father. Amen. 


| SUNDAY, AUGUST 31 __ | 


“HERE HAVE WE NO CONTINUING CITY.” 
READ HEBREWS 13:7-21. 


A WEALTHY business man used to 
spend Sundays in his garden. One day 
he watched a caterpillar climbing up the 
stick supporting a plant. It reached the 
top. Then, making almost a question 
mark of itself it sought some further 
means of climbing. There was nowhere 
to go but back. With a sudden aware- 
ness of the spiritual the man went to 
his room. He hunted up the Bible his 
mother had given him long years be-: 
fore. Seeking, he found the Saviour. 

What of us? Are we living as those 
who know there is an end, or that the 
end is, in Christ, the beginning? 


Seeing that Thou hast redeemed us 
for Thyself, O keep our lives free from 
the trammels of time. Amen. 


4 What make is your automobile? 


What year was it purchased? 


drive per year? 
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Was it a new or used car? 


Approximately how many miles do you 


What do you use as an anti-freeze? .........cccccsseees 


What is your preference as to 


automobile batteries? 
NPGS? cossccec 


Sedna cueesasdoees SOROS? ciccscsacccsrnsicd 


What national weekly magazines do you read 
regularly? 


eecccecccececee 
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WHat monty MAGEEINGS? ........000csccscerccnesccscccccccssesssssees : 


Please check ¥ any of the following owned by 
your household. 


Your Home 
Other Real Estate 
Flower Garden 
Vegetable Garden 
Electric Refrigerator 
Oil Refrigerator 
Gas Refrigerator 
Electric Washing 
Machine 
Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Electric Stove 

Electric Iron 

Electric Lights 

Automatic Furnace 
Stoker 

Radio 

Passenger Automo- 
bile 

Another Passenger 
Auto 

Auto Truck 
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If any members of your household took 
an automobile pleasure trip during 
the past year, about how many 
miles did they drive? dcceusvcnsuiusdwnneusteaees 

In what state did you spend a week 
or more of your vacation during 
the past year? sucdeuciwensssusseausbaweeeneuee 

What state or National Park do you 
have a special desire to visit in 
the next few years? = aaacsceeees acaseaeaceeseteatess 

What town do you live in or nearest? ........... panvancuavesadeectecs 

Approximate population? 

What state? 


Thank you very much. You have been a real help. 
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WOULD YOU TURN THEM AWAY.... 
if they came to you for help? 


YOU COULDN’T—there isn’t a Christian Herald 
family who would not take them into their home 
and into their hearts, and ask them questions— 
questions with heart-breaking answers. We can- 
not send these little ones to you, but we can tell 
you their stories and let you help them. Yes, it 
is a privilege to help them—these poor little chil- 
dren of the city’s tenements! 

When you send your contributions to our 


work—you can feel that they have knocked at 
your door and you have invited them in. 


Many of these children would not know any- 
thing but the horror and squalor of their tene- 
ment streets and homes but for you and Mont 
Lawn. You let them see how fine and clean life 
can be—you give them two weeks of life that is 
bound to change their whole point of view—their 
whole future life. 


What can we expect but crime, disease and 
unwholesomeness from children who never know 
anything else exists? 

What chance have they to be decent citizens? 


The chance that Mont Lawn gives them—the 
chance that your contribution makes possible. 

Five dollars gives one of these little ones a week 
of proper food, wholesome supervision in happy 
surroundings, a glorious seven days of God’s coun- 
try. Ten dollars gives one child two whole weeks 
—14 days that gives new life to a little sick soul. 
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No contribution is too small— 
These children are knocking at your door—in- 
vite them in—send them to Mont Lawn. 


MONT LAWN 
The Christian Herald Home for Children 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Here is my contribution toward the Mont Lawn Home 
for Children. 


$10.00 to Give a Child 
Two Weeks Vacation 

$5.00 to Give a Child a 
One Week Vacation 


$50.00 to Give 5 Children 
Two Weeks Vacation 

$500.00 to Endow a Bed 
for Life 


to Help the Good 
Work You are Doing. 
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Edited by PAUL MAYNARD 


Doctor Alexander Stacey 


Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

After several unsuccessful attempts, I 
gave up trying to secure my picture in 
front of my new church as you requested. 
I enclose my portrait. 


The occasion is not only my appointment 
to the Rhinebeck Methodist Church, but 
also a great joy which I am sure you will 
share with me—in receiving from the 
Hartford Theological Seminary a degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy magna cum laude. 

For a man who eleven years ago could 
hardly speak English, it is certainly a great 
reward, but believe me, the main credit for 
any achievement of mine must go to many 
good Americans who never missed a chance 
to encourage and help me. My experience 
convinces me that when you Americans 
say, “What can I do for you?” you mean it. 
I have been in every country in Europe 
and honestly state, that only in this country 
has earnest effort been unfailingly recog- 
nized. 


I am very busy in my new charge. 


Yours sincerely, 
Alexander Stacey 


Many readers will remember the 
first story Mister Stacey wrote for 
us, “From Moscow to Mark,” deal- 
ing with his final conversion to the 
Christian faith. Now the fascinat- 
ing account of his experiences in the 
Russian Revolution are appearing 
under the title “It Did Happen 
There.” Congratulations, Doctor 
Stacey! We are sure the whole 
Christian Herald family rejoices in 
the distinction which your unlimited 
courage and effort have brought you. 
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Young People and Religion 


Gardner, Kansas 
Dear Editor: 

Church people continually say “What is 
this younger generation coming to? Here 
is an instance that I believe gives a pretty 
good cross-sectional view of the desire of 
young people for religion. 

I graduatec from high school this May 
and our entire Senior class took an eight- 
day trip to New Orleans We were travel- 
ing on Sunday morning through northern 
Mississippi when about eleven o’clock 
someone said “Let’s have a church service 
as best we can on the bus.” I was the one 
called upon to conduct this unique service, 
as I am planning to enter the ministry. I 
was more than glad for the opportunity. So 
as we “bumped” along we sang the Dox- 
ology and the Gloria Patri, everyone joined 
in lustily singing favorite hymns, I read 
from a friend’s prayer-book and repeated 
one of Henry Van Dyke’s poems that I had 
memorized. Then we took up an offering 
for China Relief and I gave a short sermon 
on “The Carpenter of Nazareth.” 


Sincerely, 
John Henderson Sinclair 


Church people have no monopoly 
on this phrase. But, as this letter 
amply illustrates, the younger gen- 
eration will in time make us ashamed 
of our fears. 


As to Spanking 


Ivanhoe, Minnesota 
Dear Editor: 

I notice that you invite letters from your 
readers on the use of the hairbrush or 
spanking. So many people make the mis- 
take of thinking that Prov. 13:24 means 
that parents should punish their children, 
when it means the opposite. That the 
world does the punishing is shown by 
Hebrews 12:5-11, II Cor. 6:9, Matthew 
10:35, and many others. 

S. A. Sigvaldson 


Decatur, Indiana 
Dear Editor: 

The unnatural father, who takes erotic 
delight in seeing a son or daughter squirm 
under the lash or paddle, is guilty of an act 
of violence that should receive just punish- 
ment. 

J. Charles Brock 


Armington, Mont. 
Dear Editor: 

Letters to the editor carry a special ap- 
peal but “J. M.’s” hairbrush controversy 
is irresistible to comment. 

Youth and oldsters alike have found that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard” and 
whether the punishment is parental or 
court administered, it is seldom considered 
just by the miscreant. 

Spankings are certainly more in place in 


a truly Christian home than insolence, dis- 
obedience and lying. 

Christian parents are always deeply 
grieved over the necessity of punishing 
their children and with the duty of ad- 
ministering it. 

A girl or boy of high school age should 
realize the two-fold pain miscreant deeds 
bring on their parents and some common- 
sense thought in regard to their conduct 
would be more in place than an effort to 
secure an opinion that spankings are out- 
moded. 

There is no finer pride or higher type of 
modesty than that which honors thy father 
and thy mother. 

When “insolence, disobedience and ly- 
ing” cannot be controlled by parental ap- 
plications of hairbrushes or what-nots, the 
case often becomes one for juvenile or 
higher courts. Parents cannot be blamed 
for drastic effort to spare their children 
and themselves, the pain and disgrace that 
disobedience so often leads to! 

3 Harry Armstrong 


Let’s hear from some of the 
“spankees” on this subject. 


A Successful Project 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

We were looking around for a worth- 
while project for our Junior Society last 
fall and after reading an article in your 
magazine on Mont Lawn, decided it was a 
very worthwhile project. We purchased a 
chart called a “penny-road” which had 
space for 1000 pennies. We pasted pictures 
of boys and girls at Mont Lawn in the 
center of the road. Each Sunday the 
children would bring what pennies they 
could until we finished the project which 
was at the close of our meetings. 

Mrs. L. H. Bennett 


Who was it said that youngsters 
were heartless? 


The Way of Salvation 


United States Coast Guard 
Dear Editor: 

While reading my Christian Herald for 
May, I noticed one letter that was written 
to Dr. Poling by a young man who stated 
that he had been confused by a traveling 
Evangelist and didn’t know just what he 
needed to do to be a Christian. 

I am now writing to tell the young man, 
in case he got the same interpretation of 
Dr. Poling’s answer that I did, that the 
Bible is the only place to go to find the 
way of salvation and it is written there so 
simply that even a child can understand 
what is needed. The Gospel of St. John 
is one of the best books and the Third 
Chapter especially. If this young man will 
read the Third Chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John, he will find the way of salvation 
clearly outlined. It is very simple, as Paul 
said in Acts 16:31; “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shall be saved.” 

I hope that Dr. Poling won’t feel that I 
am trying to belittle him, it is just my idea 
and I felt led by the Lord to write. If the 
young man in question would like to cor- 
respond with me, I would enjoy it very 
much. I am a Christian with hopes of be- 
ing a minister after I leave the service. 

Stuart D. Campbell, 
U.S.S Amaranth, C.G., 
Duluth, Minnesota 


We’re sure Dr. Poling would high- 
ly recommend the reading of this 
chapter, and would thank reader 
Campbell for his interest. 
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COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D.D. 


AUGUST 3 


HILE each leader in the New Testa- 
ment church had something distinc- 
tive to contribute, Paul probably ranks as 
most versatile. He was a tireless traveler, 
fearless preacher, wise organizer. But he 
shines particularly as an interpreter of 
Christian belief. 
In the third chapter of the Letter to 
the Romans (21-31) Paul sets up and 
clarifies the Christian system, centering 


th establish a regular income is one of the 

surest ways to avoid the worry and anxiety of 

old age. And that is what Annuity Agreements 

of the American Bible Society help you to do. No matter 

how business conte have varied between prosperity and depression, Annuity checks 
at regular agreed intervals have never failed to come when due. 


Let us tell you about the planned se- 
curity of an Annuity Agreement which 
will bring you comfort and peace of mind 
as long as you live. 

At the same time you will be helping to 
bring new hope and joy to thousands in 


UNTOLD For HER 


in the life and death of Jesus Christ. He 
goes far beyond the historical details so 
well described in the Gospels and the Book 
of Acts. He uses words and phrases 
which are not always easily understood, 
but which should not be avoided on that 
account. Among them are these: right- 
eousness, justified, propitiation, remission 
of sins, the law, faith. 

This is a summary of Paul’s statement: 
In the light of the life and death of Jesus 
Christ a new order has appeared. In ad- 
vance of this God’s righteousness (sinless- 
ness, justice, purity, etc.) was assured, 
but man’s righteousness came only in pro- 

- portion to the way in which he kept the 
Mosaic Law. Now a shorter and better 
way is offered, and it is by man’s “at- 
tachment to a Divine Person.” That Di- 
vine Person is Christ, and the attachment 
we call faith in Christ. 


far-away lands through the wonderful service 
of translating, publishing and distributing the 
Bible, which the American Bible Society has car- 
ried on for over one hundred and twenty years. 
Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives.” It 
tells you just what an Annuity Agreement 


is and how it fulfils your generous desire 
to promote this indispensable Christian task. 


MELatothiaee ALL THIS COUPON TODAY 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY @ Bible House, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH56 entitled “‘A Gift That Lives.” 


AUGUST 10 


co Epistle of James may be said to 
be the Book of Proverbs of the New 
Testament because it contains so many 
bits of practical advice given in brief and 
homely terms. - But it does not point out 
an easy way of living. Examples of its 
practical teaching are these: 

God is the source of good, and from 
Him only good comes. We cannot at- 
tribute evil to Him. To hear is better 
than to speak, but to do the things re- 
quired is better than to hear about them 
and then stop. Anger is never a source 
of righteous action. (1:17-22.) 

The possession of faith is not to be 
taken as a substitute for good works. 
One’s inward profession of faith should 
lead to an outward expression of works; 
otherwise the faith may be considered 
dead. (2:14-17.) Men are tempted to 
look upon their lives as controlled entire- 
ly by themselves. This is not in order, 
for God holds power over human plans. 
All our actions should be subject to His 
will. (4:13-17.) 
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THE history of the Christian Church 
in the first century is very largely one 

of persecution by its enemies. Most of its 

prominent leaders were put to violent 

death. Always there were ostracism, im- 

prisonment, derision, and scorn to be 

faced as coming from pagan unbelievers. 
Under such circumstances the First 

Epistle of Peter was written. A wave of 
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persecution had flowed over the Roman 
Empire, and still worse consequences 
were expected. To Christians scattered 
throughout Asia, fearful and lonesome 
because no apostle of the church was with 
them, Peter penned words of sympathy 
and encouragement. 

Four lessons for suffering Christians: 
(1) The nature of our religion is of a 
sort that makes suffering a certainty. 

(2) For a Christian to suffer for his 
faith is to share the suffering of Christ. 

(3) A careful distinction should be 
made when personal suffering is brought 
on deservedly. “Falsely” and “for my 
sake” are the qualifying expressions. 

(4) There is a city of refuge for the 
anxious, the distressed, the sorrowing. 


AUGUST 24 


| IS necessary that somewhere there 
should be a detailed and clear explana- 
tion of the sharp change that was wrought 
in God’s dealing with His people at the 
death of Jesus Christ and the institution 
of the Church. 

The whole story is not told in any one 
place, but the Letter to the Hebrews tells 
of the beginning of a New Covenant,— 
the Covenant of Grace. The presentation 
is strongest in chapters 8, 9, 10 of the 
Epistle, particularly in 9:11-22. 

The Old Covenant had the Mosaic Law, 
with its detailed observances as to purifi- 
cation, sacrifice, and worship. It had a 
line of priests and a High Priest who 
were qualified to administer the many 
forms of sacrifices. It had the Taber- 
nacle, the Holy Place, the Holy of Holies, 
and other material essentials. 

The New Covenant was established by 
Jesus Christ. He became the one High 
Priest. After Him there would be no 
more. There would still be sacrifice, but 
it was one sacrifice made by Christ at one 
time and place. Instead of the shedding 
of the blood of thousands of bulls and 
goats, each effecting temporary remission 
of sin, His blood would suffice for all. 

Thus does the Epistle to the Hebrews 
establish the transition from old to new. 


AUGUST 31 


OW many aspects of Christian love 

can be discovered in the First Epistle 
of John? Any student could well spend 
much time in looking for them. 

Death is the characterization of hate; 
love is the. characterization of life—not 
to love one’s brother is to abide in death, 
—the supreme example of love is Christ, 
who laid down His life for us,—love is 
shown by compassion toward the needy,— 
love is not shown by our speech but by 
our deeds,—love is the mark of the chil- 
dren of God,—everyone that loves is born 
of God,—God is love,—God showed His 
love for us by sending Jesus as our 
Saviour,—if we love one another God 
dwells in us. 

Most Christians can give assent to 
every one of the thirteen statements about 
love. But when pressed into practical, 
everyday use some may begin to explain. 

Another place where some might have 
difficulty is in sharing, or compassion. 
When love costs money, and service, it 
becomes less popular. A third place of 
question is about love casting out fear. 
How can love make for boldness of a 
good sort? 
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Ad ter 


All! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Off His Game 


Golfer: Dear, dear. I’m certainly not 
playing the game I used to play. 

Caddie (disgustedly): What game was 
that? 


—Exchange. 


He Kept Her Quiet All Right 


Doctor: Great heavens! Who stuffed 
that towel in the patient’s mouth? 
Patient’s husband: I did, Doc. You said 


the main thing was to keep her quiet. 
—Exchange. 


No Abstractions Wanted 


The minister was appealing to members 
of his congregation to supply refreshments 
for the church social. 

“And now, please remember,” he ended, 
“what we want are no abstract promises, 
but concrete cakes.” 

—Baptist Observer. 


Fortune's Child 


Mitch: Bill, has fortune ever knocked 
at your door? 

Bill: He did once, but I was out, Ever 
since he has sent his daughter. 

Mitch: His daughter; who is she? 


Bill: Why, misfortune, of course. 
—Lookout. 


Last Generation 


Little Girl: Mummy, you know that 
vase you said had been handed down from 
generation to generation? 

Mummy: Yes, dear. 

Little Girl: Well, this generation has 
dropped it. 

—Watchword. 


How They Found It 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “can any 
of you tell me how iron was first dis- 
covered?” 

“Ves, sir,” cried one. 

“Well, my boy, explain to the rest.” 

“T understood my father to say that 
they smelt it, sir.” 

—Christian Leader. 


He Was Taking No Chances 


A Scotchman and his wife walked from 
their farm to the county fair, his wife 
laden down with a heavy lunch basket. 
Once arrived at the fair, he considerately 
turned to her and said: 

“You’d better let me carry the basket 
now, Mary;: we might get separated in 
the crowd.” 

—Religious Telescope. 


What Comes After 


“Willie,” said the teacher the first day 
of school, “what letter comes after “A’’? 
“All of ’em,” said Willie disgustedly, 


—Exchange. 


Cause and Effect 


Dear Tom: 

Come tomorrow evening sure. Pappa is 
at home, but he is laid up with a very sore 
foot. See? Mary. 
Dear Mary: 

I can’t come tomorrow evening. I’m 
laid up on account of your father’s sore 


foot. See? Tom. 
—Pell-Mell. 


So What? 


Mr.: I suppose you realize this pur- 
chase represents indulgence in sheer lux- 
ury. You must have known that we 
couldn’t afford it. 

Mrs.: But, you see, dear, if it had been 
a necessity we would have had to get it 
anyway. 


—Exchange. 


Fitting Punishment 


A young lady schoolteacher was recently 
stopped in Detroit for driving through a 
red light, and given a ticket calling for her 
appearance in traffic court the following 
Monday. She went at once to the judge, 
told him that she had to be at her classes 
then, and asked for the immediate dis- 
posal of her case. 

“So,” said the judge sternly, “you’re a 
schoolteacher. That’s fine. Now,” he thun- 
dered, “you sit right down at that table 
over there and write, ‘I went through a 
stop sign,’ 500 times.” 


—Lookout. 


What He Was Doing 


The man called up the doctor and said, 
“T want you to come right over! The baby 
has just swallowed my fountain pen!” 

“T’ll be right over,” replied the doctor. 
“Meanwhile, what are you doing?” 

“Using a lead pencil!” 

—Perpetrated by Dr. Sheldon. i 


Not Quite "Unknown" 


President Wilson used to find pleasure 
in relating how he once had his special car 
sidetracked at Hannibal, Mo., so he could 
make a quiet pilgrimage to the monument 
erected on the bluff, to Mark Twain. Un- 
known to the natives, he asked one of 
them if he remembered Tom Sawyer. 

“Never heard of him,” the Missourian 
made answer. 

“Do you recollect Huckleberry Finn?” 
asked the President. 

“Finn? Finn?” mused the native. 
“There was a family of Finns down the 
road a piece, but I don’t think there was 
a Huckleberry among ’em.” 

“Do you happen to recall Puddin’head 
Wilson?” 

. on yes, sure; I voted for him twice, 
sir!’ 
—Epworth Highroad. 
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SUNDAY 


LESSON 5 
GOD LOVES THE WHOLE WORLD 


God w loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Sun, that whowever beheveth in Him should net 
perish, but have everlasting Ife (John 3°16) 


God loves every person in the world 

He loves even those who do not love Him, 

He wants everyone to be happy 

He sent Jesus into the world tv take away our sin. 
Jesus is God's only begotten Son. 

He came into the world as a baby. 

Jesus was the first Christmas gift, 

Jesus is the best gift God has given to us. 


PRAYER 
Dear God, 1 thank Thee for sending Jems to us, Amen, 


SONG (No. 58) 
Beautiful Sa ior 


Howe Woax: Fill in the musing words 
God loves the whole 
He gave His only begotten 


By having Jesus we shall have se. ee eee ‘ 
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JUST WRITE THE LAST LINE FOR THIS JINGLE 


Safe Oxydol washes clothes white 


Mild Camay helps keep your skin right 
Don't take it from me 
Use both and you'll see 


Write out your last line on a piece of plain paper and send it together 
with 1 Camay wrapper and 1 Oxydol box top (any sizes or facsimiles) 
to Dept. CHR Box 25, Cincinnati, Ohio. Print your name and address. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES! 


1. Print or write repre, Bg! “last line’ for the Camay-Oxydol Jing’. using sufficient 


ink completes the 
ht of the jingle, but the last word should rhyme with “‘white’ and “right”. You 


can get mebensy entry blank from your dealer or write on one side of a sheet of 
y a 


words to complete it. Your last line may contain any idea you 
thoug 


paper. Print plainly your name and address 
2. Mail to Camay-Oxydol Dept. CHR,Box 25, Cincinnati, Ohio. You can 


contest as often as you like, but each entry must be accompanied by one Oxydol box 


top, any.size, and one Camay wrapper (or facsimiles). 


3. There will be 6 weekly contests, each with a separate list of prizes. Opening and 


CLOSES 
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a Week 


(OR $25,000 IN ONE LUMP SUM.) 


The largest steady income ever of- 
fered in a contest of this type—because 
it’s sponsored by not one but two famous 
products—Camay, the Soap of Beautiful 
Women, and Oxydol, the safe laundry 
soap that washes clothes really. white. 
They have put in all their prize money— 
to make this a truly sensational contest! 
Think what you can win. An assured in- 
come of $30 every week as long as you 
live—starting October 15, 1941—paid to 
you by the great Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee! 
Or you can take $25,000 in cash instead. 
156 additional big cash prizes. 
There’s a contest every week for 6 (six) 
weeks. Each week for six weeks Camay 
and Oxydol offer 1 crisp $1000 bill and 
25 new crackly $100 bills! Enter all 6 
contests. The winner of one of those 
$1000 bills will also win the Grand Prize. 


Hints on How to Win 


Try amazing new High-Test Oxydol for 
your dishwashing and laundry. And start 


Iwaukee and paid for by 
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